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Pioneer High Fidelity 


Just as fine foods can turn a meal 
Tah Com-lameleret-t-i(e]amm-vomelomelT-lIh malta 
components convert your home into 
a concert hall. And, just as you select 
your menu to your own unique taste, 
so should you select your hi-fi 
equipment to suit your listening 
appetite. 

Pioneer High Fidelity understands 
the music lover's desire for fine 
musical reproduction, and makes 
that excellence possible with its 


superb line of stereo and quadra- 
fe) slelalcemeteluilele)al-1a) (em odle]al-1-1 atmo] celle | 
range of hi-fi equipment makes it 
possible for you to choose your 
fofolas) ole)al-laht-me-(ererel collate mom ialeliaieltT-1) 
taste and ensures you optimum 
listening pleasure from any hi-fi 
system you select. 
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cuisine, you deserve a gourmet meal. 


When you're looking for the finest 
quality of sound reproduction, treat 


yourself to Pioneer High Fidelity. 

To accept less is simply not your style. 
U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 

TéR@> dfol col Bil - mY lolelar-lolall- a) RU OPAUT | 

West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 90248 

Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, Elk Grove 

Village, Ill. 60007 

Canada: S.H. Parker Co. 
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when you want something better 


Shown: SX-838 stereo receiver, 
| CS-99A speakers, PL-55X turntable 








HARRIET BACHMAN AT THE COPY DESK WITH DAVIS & HAHN 


PU 


In many ways, the nerve center of TIME’s editorial operations is 
an oblong counter stretching along the east side of the Time & Life 
Building’s 25th floor. We call it the copy desk. Day and night, its 
staff oversees the movement of TIME stories from writers to senior ed- 
itors to the managing editor to researchers, logging, typing, reading 
and routing stories. At week’s end a TIME story may have been re- 
typed as many as eight times. Copy- and proofreaders check for er- 
rors in spelling, punctuation and syntax 

For the past 29 years, the disciplinarian of the complex process 
of moving copy and the autocrat of TIME style has been the quiet, 
tough-minded chief of the copy desk, Harriet Bachman. This month 
she decided to retire from policing abbreviations, hyphens, capitals, 
captions, etc., to tend to her antique collection and study Russian. In 
announcing Bachman’s retirement, Managing Editor Henry Grun- 
wald wrote: “We will miss her as the supreme arbiter of grammar 
and defender of TIME’s English prose against many enemies, rang- 
ing from outright barbarism to simple negligence.” 

Bachman, a discerning student of English with an M.A. from the 
University of Chicago, approached her work with firm opinions. “My 
assumption,” she once said, “is that the standard of literate English 
still goes back to Victorian English, and that people who haven't 
read Darwin, Ruskin, Dickens and Thackeray don’t have quite the 
right idiom.” To make sure that TIME stories have that idiom, Bach- 
man wrote a 180-page style handbook that we rely on to protect our 
usage against what she labeled “substandard word fusions (some- 
place, noplace), folksy expressions (likely used for probably) and bu- 
reaucratese (implement used as a verb).” 

Anne Davis, the new chief of the copy desk, has been crafting 
words since her graduation from Smith College in 1948, working as a 
writer, reporter and movie reviewer before joining TIME in 1956. For 
the past four years she has been studying our computer printing pro- 
cesses and hopes to introduce the editorial staff to more of their ad- 
vantages. “I'm both a word person and a machine person,” says 
Davis. The larger task, adds Deputy Susan Hahn, “is to maintain the 
high linguistic standards that we are inheriting.” 


(Katich, © Diaveablawed 
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The system includes a Pitney Bowes postage 
»  scaleanda Pitney Bowes postage meter. 

And the reason to have it is the higher postal 
rates. 

The scale computes postage to the nearest 
1/16 ounce. (That much over and you pay for a full 
ounce you're not sending. That much under and 
you get a postage due for an ounce you are 

sending). 
The meter prints the exact postage. 

At the new 13¢ rate, maybe it’s high 
time you started printing your own postage, 
stopped worrying about losing or ripping 
stamps (neither is possible when you 

meter stamp), and started keeping an 
automatic accounting ofall the postage 
you use (the postage meter does it). 
Pitney Bowes has specialized in 
incoming, outgoing, and interoffice 
mailing and paper-handling efficiency for 
over fifty years. If you think your company could 
— e benefit from one of our systems, and that includes 
our new PBC" plain bond copier, write us: Pitney 
Bowes, 1248 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., 
06904. Or call one of our 190 offices throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, Mailing 
Systems, Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, 
Addresserprinters, Labeling & Marking 
Systems. 


Ete Pitney Bowes 
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Smart, Tough and Quick 


To the Editors: 

See here, fellows, it’s hard enough 
to find a job without having to compete 
with millions of smart, tough, quick, 
good-looking women [Jan. 5] too. 

John Berkeley 
Chicago 


So you've become female chauvinist 
pigs. It’s about time. 

Steven Freedland 

Miami 


By Juno, you're not suggesting that 

a dozen Women of the Year equal one 
Man of the Year? 

Ronald E. Pepin 

Colchester, Conn. 


Do twelve Women of the Year mean 
that it takes twelve women to equal one 





man or that one man can create more 
problems than twelve women? 
Benn T. Kershaw 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


The Cop-Out of the Year. TIME has 
disgraced itself by bowing to the pres- 
sure of women’s groups. Rather than 
wait for a year when one woman has 
truly affected its events, TIME jumps the 
gun and picks a dozen second-rate. 

Todd H. Smith 
National City, Calif. 


Your twelve crowned princesses 
were just the last nail in the coffin for a 
year that was not much of anything or 
anyone. 

Gerald P. Wiggin 
St. Paul 


Your story should have said WOM- 

EN OF THE YEAR IN THE U.S.A. We have 
them as good all over the world. 

Sergio Pruneda 

Mazatlan, Mexico 


I must say that I deeply resent the 
statement in the article on Women of 
the Year that nurses are helpers rather 
than leaders. 

We are no longer handmaidens to 
the Male Chauvinist Physician but in- 
dependent practitioners and innovators 
in health care. 

Deborah Shpritz, R.N. 
Head Nurse, ICU Mercy Hospital 
Baltimore 


Why was my profession (wife and 
mother) overlooked when TIME made 
its selection? We have been known to 
make a contribution or two to the 
strength of this country. 

(Mrs.) Anita Nelson 
Columbia, Md. 


It was interesting to note that the au- 
thor of the article on Women of the Year 
was male. 

(The Rev.) Mary Burton-Beinecke 
Bennington, Vt. 


... and another man coordinated the 
reporting and edited the story. It looks 
suspiciously as if TIME had women do 
the work to compile the cover story but 
still had men “put it all together.” Why 
did your effort stop short? 

Robert Carmean 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





Tripping with Ford 
The recent run of articles on our 
President’s bumbling style (Jan. 5] por- 
tray Mr. Ford as a bigger-than-life buf- 
foon. What person has not tripped over 
his own feet or tied his tongue in knots 
over a simple statement? Does the na- 
tion want God in the White House? 
Laura M. Roman 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The “Jerry Ford joke” is just the ten- 
sion releaser this country needs. 

Bill Bowser 

Shelocta, Pa. 


Have you seen the “Jerry Ford 
doll”? You don’t wind it up—you help 
it up! 

John J. Lyons 
Chicago 


Would you rather have as President 
an unindicted co-conspirator and in- 
come-tax cheat, or someone who falls 
down a lot? 

Richard George 
Downers Grove, III. 


At last! I've found an explanation 
for President Ford's clumsiness. 
Simpson's cartoon shows a barefoot 


President with the toes on his left foot 

backward. While this obviously contrib- 

utes to his awkwardness, it clearly 

makes it easier for him to put his foot 
in his mouth. 

John McKerlie 

Arva, Ont. 


Nixon was beaten down by the peas- 
ants’ freshly fashioned plowshares be- 
cause his lust for power was too strong. 
Ford's doom appears to come from the 
very gentleness of his ways. What do 
we want? 

John Garrett 
Los Angeles 


Why is it that when Ford took a fall 
on the ski slopes, it got national cov- 
erage, while when Kennedy took a fall 
with some young lady, everyone burt the 
public knew about it? 

I would rather have a clumsy Pres- 
ident than one who thinks affairs of state 
have something to do with sex. 

William H. Bird 
Boulder, Colo. 


Any man over 60 who can handle 
the trails at Vail as well as President 
Ford does, and then be attacked by the 
media for being uncoordinated and 
clumsy, deserves the support or, at least, 
the sympathy of those who wish they 
could do as well. 

George F. Duffy 
Stanfordville, N_Y. 





Recycled by Mother Teresa 


I met Mother Teresa in Delhi where 
she had opened an orphanage a block 
from our school. Her sisters would ask 
our priests for the old cotton cassocks 
“they were going to throw away.” We 
thought they would be bandages or dust 
cloths, and were surprised to find them 
meticulously repaired and worn as a ba- 
sic garment beneath their saris. The col- 
lar of the old Jesuit cassock is clearly 
visible in your cover picture of Mother 
Teresa [Dec. 29]. 

John H. Lane, S.J. 
Chicago 





Images ’75 

I feel your photograph of Aristotle 
Onassis (Jan. 5] represents a gross in- 
vasion of privacy. 

The Peeping Tom sensation of look- 
ing at any person, once alert and vital, 
now unguarded, ill and unaware of the 
camera, is repugnant. The end of life, 
at least, should be private. 

Celia Huston 
Atlanta 





Five Easy Pieces 

TIME has not been known for its 
reluctance to drop the other shoe. In 
your piece marking the 40th anniversary 
of the DC-3 [Dec. 29], you say, “Dwight 
Eisenhower hailed the plane as one of 
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“How I lost 1200 mg. 
of ‘tar’ the first week... 





76 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


without losing 
out on taste.” 


“Personally, there’s not a big 
difference to me in the taste of Doral 
and my old brand. They are both 
good smokes. But Doral is 6 milli- 
grams lower in ‘tar? 

“That’s 120 mg. less ‘tar’ a pack. I 
go through about a carton a week— 
so it adds up to about 1200 mg. 
less ‘tar’ on this ‘Doral Diet? Best 
of all, I’m not smoking statistics, 
but Doral — | 
agood —- —_ 
tasting call a“ 
cigarette.” 








Menthol or Regular. 


MENTHOL: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, 
FILTER: 14 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.'75. 





You dont have to fl 
around the world to benefit 
from the airline that does. 


Let's say your trip is only taking you to London. 
On our flight to London you'll be flying with a captain 





who’s not only flown into London in the fog. But 
Tokyo in the smog. And 98 other airports around the 
world, in all kinds of conditions. 

You'll fly with a crew drawn from people of 65 


countries on 6 continents. And every one of them speaks 


English. 

Then there are our mechanics. Some of 
whom have had, over the years, first 
crack at working on all kinds of major 
aircraft innovations. 

As a matter of fact, much of the 
major aircraft in use today have been 
introduced by Pan Am. The 707, the 
747, and we're about to introduce a 
brand new aircraft, the 747SP. 

Today our fleet consists of more 
747s than any other airline. So, if you like to fly 747s, 
your chances of getting one are much better with us. 





6 continents. And we'll give you instant confirmation 
on the most sophisticated reservations system in the 
world, 

Now should you get to London and have a change of 
plans, maybe decide to spend a few days in Frankfurt 
before coming home, it’s no problem. Our computer can 
make the change. 

Of course, now you'll need a hotel in Frankfurt. We'll 
take care of it. If you want, we can even put you up in 
our own Inter-Continental hotel. (We have them in 
66 cities.) 

Maybe you'd like a car while you're there. Pan Am’s 
World Rent-A-Car will take care of that. We can rent you 
everything from a VW Fastback to a Mercedes convert- 
ible. And we'll fill the glove compartment with maps. 

Where do you go when you get hungry? 

Stop in at a Pan Am office. Most are staffed by 
people who've grown up in the area, so they'll have inside 
information on good places to eat. 

We have over 150 Pan Am offices all over the 
world, so chances are, wherever you are, we're nearby. 

When it’s time to return we'll even end your 
trip on a happy note. 

4588 For example, if you're returning to New 
gus York we have our own Pan Am Worldport™ 
ma terminal at JFK. With its own customs 
ce and its own immigration. It speeds 
things up. 

Our baggage handlers try 
to do the same. They've been 
known to empty a loaded 747 
in 15 minutes. 

We think it’s important 
that the last thing that happens 
on your trip not be an unpleas- 
ant memory. After all, it’s likely to be the first thing you 
remember when you're ready to go abroad again. 


i ze s20es7TOe9 oe 


On many of our 747s we have an upstairs sit-down 
dining room for first class. You can arrange to get a seat 
by reserving in advance. 

Besides getting the type of plane you want, we also 
have frequent and convenient scheduling to 98 cities on 








See your travel agent. 
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the five pieces of equipment that did 
most to win World War II.” 
So—may we know what the other 
four are? 
Aaron P. Pratt Jr 
Windsor, Conn 


The bulldozer, the Jeep, the 2'4-ton 
truck and the amphibian duck 





Scott v. Amundsen 

In Mr. Golden’s excellent article 
[Jan. 5], as in most accounts of polar ex- 
ploration, Scott has been highlighted for 
his South Pole expedition in 1912. I 
think it is important to remember, how- 
ever, that Amundsen was not only the 
first to reach the pole but that all mem- 
bers of his party survived the expedi- 
tion. Scott and his men perished. 

Scott has gained special attention 
because of his flamboyant personality 
and the stirring account of that last, 
doomed expedition. Amundsen, a more 
methodical man, accomplished his feat 
earlier, with less notoriety and no loss 
of life 

Richard B. Weininger, M.D 
New York City 


Dr. Weininger was the scientific lead- 
er at the South Pole station, 1966-67 





For Cynthia Gregory 
I have just finished reading “Greg- 
ory Bows out” [Jan. 5], and I believe a re- 
sponse is called for 
For balletomanes the world over. 
Cynthia Gregory's retirement is a trag- 
edy. Many believe she has never been 
fully appreciated because she is Amer- 
ican born, rather than Russian 
To say that lately Gregory had lit- 
Ue to complain about is unjust. Raymon- 
da came into being because of, first, Ru- 
dolf Nureyev’s opinion that Cynthia 
Gregory was ideal for this role; second, 
Gregory's own formidable artistry; and 
third, my desire to underwrite this pro- 
duction in memory of my late husband 
American Ballet Theater did not, as you 
state, mount this ballet especially for 
Gregory. The company’s management 
simply allowed it to happen. It would 
be far more accurate to say that Cyn- 
thia Gregory made Raymonda possible 
for A.B.T 
Mrs. Isaac Arnold 
Houston 





When the Skunk Fits 


Even if conserving oil is the reason 

for the revival of fur coats [Dec. 29], I 

still feel fur looks much better on our 

natural wildlife. Nobody fits a skunk 
coat better than the skunk himself. 

Peter James Brooks 

Utica, N.Y 
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Will you 


sponsor 
a child like 
Raimundo? 


Raimundo lives in Brazil and was eight 
years old when we took his picture. His 
home is a two room shack made of mud 
and sticks. He shares the house with his 
mother, a grandmother, two brothers 
and three sisters. 

His father has left the family and can 
contribute only pennies a day to help 
support the children. Raimundo’s 
mother is unskilled and must take in 
washing to earn a little money to help 
care for her youngsters. 

A shy but affectionate little boy, Rai- 
mundo is unusual since only he and two 
other children in the family are interested 
in school. But Raimundo wants to learn 
and all he needs is a chance—help with 
textbooks, suitable clothing, school fees 
—more nourishing food—medical 
care... 

And Raimundo’s CCF sponsor is help- 
ing give him that chance—an oppor- 
tunity to grow up a useful member of 
his society. Without aid, Raimundo and 
others like him probably would repeat 
family life patterns of poverty and 
ignorance. 

Won't you help . . . and sponsor a 
youngster like Raimundo? It costs only 
$15 a month—that works out to about 
50¢ a day—a small amount even today! 
But when it is used to help a deserving 
child who needs a chance, 50¢ a day can 
buy a lot. 

Just fill in the coupon at the bottom 
of the page, indicating the sex and coun- 
try of the child you'd like to sponsor. 
Send it to us along with your first 
monthly payment of $15. 

Then, in about two weeks, you'll re- 
ceive a Personal Sponsor Folder of the 
child assigned to you, with the child’s 
photo, name and mailing address, so 
you can exchange correspondence. You 
will also receive instructions on how to 
write your sponsored child, as well as a 
description of the project where the 
youngster is assisted. 

Please, let today be the day you begin 
to develop a person-to-person relation- 
ship with a child who needs your love. 
Thanks so much. 

Sponsors urgently needed in Brazil, 
India, Guatemala, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 








We will be glad to send you a State- 
ment of Income and Expense upon 
request. 





Write today: Dr. Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I want to sponsor a [] boy [) girlin 


(Country) 
(.) Choose any child who needs my 
help. I will pay $15 a month. I enclose 
first payment of $ . Please 
send me child’s name, mailing address 
and photograph. 





I can’t sponsor a child now but I do 
want to give $___ : 
(_) Please send me more information. 


Name. 





Address, 
City. 
a . 


Member of International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7. 113010 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Pot? Why Not? 


Four years ago, Democratic Presi- 
dential Candidate George McGovern 
was clobbered by his opponents for ad- 
vocating a relaxation of laws against 
possession of marijuana, This week a 
poll of presidential aspirants taken by 
the National Organization for Reform 
of Marijuana Laws will appear—with 
some startling results. Among. nine 
Democratic candidates who replied, 
only George Wallace stood adamantly 
against decriminalization of pot. Jimmy 
Carter, Sargent Shriver, Frank Church. 
Morris Udall, Henry Jackson, Birch 
Bayh, Fred Harris and Milton Shapp all 
favored making possession of minor 
amounts a civil offense punishable only 
by fine—though they favored keeping a 
strict penalty for pushing. Another re- 
spondent, Lloyd Bentsen, favored less- 
ening of the criminal penalties for first 
offenders. So far, Republican Candi- 
dates Gerald Ford and Ronald Reagan 
have not changed their positions against 
decriminalization. 


Wanted: A Full-Time Humanist 


Folks in the cattle and timber town 
of Baker, Ore. (pop. 9,500), are darkly 
suspicious of technical consultants, so- 
cial scientists and similar experts. That 
posed a seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lem for a committee of local citizens who 
thought that Baker needed outside help 
to improve its economy and keep the 
young people from moving away. But 
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the committee members remembered 
how well the town had received some 
University of Oregon students who had 
conducted a humanities project in 1972 
in which residents of Baker were inter- 
viewed on the quality of rural and small- 
town life. So the committee decided that 
the town needed a full-time, live-in “hu- 
manist.” Which is what? Dictionaries 
are of little use; the most applicable def- 
inition of a humanist was someone who 
is “devoted to human well-being.” No 
matter. Co-Chairman Peggy Timm 
knew what Baker was after. A human- 
ist, she said, is like an architect who “sits 
down with the family to discuss what 
they want in a house before designing 
it.” In contrast, she said, a planner is 
analogous to a contractor who “takes 
somebody else’s plan and builds the 
house even though it might not satisfy 
the family’s needs or tastes.” 

The committee advertised through- 
out the Northwest. Even though the job 
definition was vague and the work would 
pay only $9,500 for six months, Baker re- 
ceived 30 applications. Some came from 
the kind of people that the town did not 
want: a “community-relations expert” 
and a “human-development specialist.” 
But others seemed to qualify, and last 
week Baker awarded the job to A. Ken- 
neth Yost, 65, a retired teacher of writ- 
ten and oral communication at Oregon 
College of Education who had been ac- 
tive in community cleanup campaigns 
and charitable drives. Yost’s first task 
will be to circulate among Baker's cit- 
izens so that he can find out their needs 
and tastes—before deciding how best to 
help them. 








Truth in Garbage 


Having made a career of recon- 
structing long-dead civilizations from 
random remains, Archaeologist William 
L. Rathje hit on an idea: Why not use 
kindred techniques to study a modern 
culture? So for about four years Rathje 
and his students at the University of Ar- 
izona have held classes at the Tucson 
Sanitation Division’s maintenance yard 
Wearing surgical masks and rubber 
gloves, they meticulously analyze the 
garbage thrown out by a representative 
sample of Tucson households. 

Rathje’s course—known on campus 
as Garbageology or Le Projet du Gar- 
bage—has produced some intriguing 
findings. The average Tucson family 
throws out about 10% of the food that 
it buys—enough to feed about 4,000 peo- 
ple. Middle-income families waste more 
food than either the rich or poor. Low- 
income people eat as much meat as those 
who are better off but consume propor- 
tionately more vitamins, liquor and 
bread. During the beef shortage of 1973, 
householders threw away about 9% of 
the beef they bought, perhaps because 
they were purchasing unfamiliar cuts or 
unusually large quantities. 

Among other artifacts, the student 
“diggers” found false teeth, a diamond 
ring, a pair of silver-studded motorcycle 
boots, and a package of birth control 
pills with only one missing. The mean- 
ing of these finds is far from clear, but 
Rathje is eager to extend his research. 
Says he: “A good question is whether 
people elsewhere waste as much as the 
people in Tucson.” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


FORD WORKING IN HIS PRIVATE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE ON LAST-MINUTE CHANGES IN HIS STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 





State of the Union: ‘I’m an Optimist’ 


It was billed as the most important 
speech of Gerald Ford's presidency—or 
his tareer. In his annual State of the 
Union address to Congress this week, 
Ford hoped to do much more than as- 
sess America’s strengths and weakness- 
es and outline his legislative program 
for the coming year. The speech was de- 
signed as a campaign platform, a doc- 
ument that would help overcome his 
image as an indecisive leader. It was also 
crafted to help Ford in his neck-and- 
neck race with conservative Ronald 
Reagan for the Republican nomination 

As always, Ford approached this 
crucial address and his budget message, 
due later in the week, in an optimistic 
mood. While he and his aides were put- 
ting the final touches on his speech, the 
President took time out last week to 
meet with a group of TIME editors and 
correspondents. A year ago Ford began 
his message by saying: “The State of the 
Union is not good.” Now, with infla- 
tion cut from 11.7% to 6% and the real 
growth rate, which declined 2.9% last 
year, expected to rise as high as 7% in 
1976, he projected a sense of confidence 
about both the nation’s future and his 
chances of being nominated (see box 
page 12) 

“We have come out of the recession 
and the economic news is encouraging,” 
he told the TIME group. “I believe if we 
don’t lose our cool, it will be a solid re- 
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covery and not a short-lived one. I be- 
lieve in the area of foreign policy we 
have re-established good relations with 
all of our allies. We are still in the area 
of sound negotiations with potential ad- 
versaries and, as far as our faith in the 
public institutions, I believe most Amer- 
icans feel that there has been a resto- 
ration of honesty and candor 

“So Lam an optimist, and I think in 
time there will be the perception that 
the country has recovered from this trau- 
matic period and that we have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of making progress, 
whether it is domestically, internation- 
ally or otherwise.” 

Rejected Suggestions. While pre- 
paring his State of the Union message, 
Ford asked Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller, who runs the White 
House’s Domestic Council, to develop 
some new programs. Rockefeller and his 
staff, headed by Director James Can- 
non, conducted hearings in six cities and 
compiled 12,000 pages of testimony and 
exposition on domestic problems. In De- 
cember, the Vice President recommend- 
ed that Ford advocate a sweeping na- 
tional health insurance plan and a 
minimum income for the needy 

Given his own conservatism and 
Reagan's threat to his right flank, Ford 
rejected the suggestions. Rockefeller’s 
aides were philosophical about the out- 
come. “Once Reagan announced, it was 


inevitable,” said one. “Personally, my 
instincts would be to put some distance 
between myself and Reagan rather than 
pattern myself after him. But we're out 
of it now.” 

Ford was convinced that the Amer- 
ican people were worried mainly about 
the economy and inflation, a belief borne 
out by surveys conducted for the Re- 
publicans by Pollster Robert Teeter. The 
President also felt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could do little to solve such en- 
during social problems as poverty and 
racial discrimination. He questioned the 
wisdom of continuing to commit billions 
of federal dollars to programs for alle- 
viating other social problems such as 
raising educational levels and cleaning 
up the slums. To indicate just how con- 
voluted and complicated the federal pro- 
grams had become, Ford noted that 
James Lynn, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, had devel- 
oped some visual aids that were prompt- 
ly labeled “mess charts.” Describing one 
of the charts, which detailed various 
health measures, Ford gestured as he 
told TIME’s contingent: “You could take 
one of them from that curtain over there 
to here, about like that. There are lines 
which cross all over. It is unbelievable 
(see following page) 

As inspiration for his address, Ford 
turned to a yellowed, dog-eared book 
given him by White House Counsellor 
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John Marsh—Tom Paine’s Common 
Sense. The President fixed on the title of 
the work by the 18th century pamphle- 
teer who roused sentiment against the 
British before the American Revolution. 
Common sense was on the mind of Pres- 
idential Counsellor Robert Hartmann 
when he composed the draft of Ford’s 
speech, working in Colonial Williams- 
burg, Va., with the ghosts of Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson hovering 
around him. (Hartmann wrote in the 
same dining room where Revolutionists 
plotted strategy against the British.) The 
main theme that emerged from these 
sessions and that Ford was to emphasize 
in his address to Congress on Monday 
night: “Common sense tells us we simply 
cannot do everything at once.” 

The notion of restraining the Gov- 
ernment—and the actual phrase “com- 
mon sense”—occurred throughout the 
speech. Ford pledged his commitment 
to greater individual freedom in the face 
of ever greater Government control. He 
strongly endorsed the traditional Re- 
publican position that private enter- 
prise should be allowed more freedom 
to function. 

When it came to specifics, Ford’s 
State of the Union and budget speeches 
were largely shaped by his concern with 
the economy and his determination to 
hold down Government spending. His 
recommended spending ceiling for fis- 
cal 1977 is $395 billion. That represents 
a $25 billion rise above the figures for fis- 
cal 1976 and would produce a $43 bil- 
lion deficit. But it still represents some- 
thing of a victory in Ford’s terms. 
Without a rigorous cutback in existing 
programs, spending would have risen by 
$53 billion. One major category that 
Ford allowed to grow was defense. He 
earmarked $101 billion for the Penta- 
gon, an $8.2 billion increase over fiscal 
1976. 

To ease the impact of reductions in 
social programs, Ford suggested increas- 
ing their efficiency by consolidating 16 
health, 15 nutrition and 24 education 
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plans into new packages. In addition, 
Ford recommended giving state and lo- 
cal officials much more say in how the 
money should be spent. Ford believes 
that this form of “revenue sharing” 
would be much more popular with the 
nation’s Governors and mayors than 
Reagan’s ill-defined proposal to transfer 
to the states full responsibility for many 
federal programs. 

The most important of Ford’s new 
proposals: 

TAXES. If Congress promised to hold 
spending below $395 billion, Ford said, 
he would endorse a $10 billion cut in 
taxes as a spur to the economy. Com- 
bined with the temporary reduction 
voted by Congress in December, Ford's 
proposal would increase the tax cut to 
$28 billion. The principal beneficiaries 
would be Americans with incomes in the 
$10,000-$30,000 range—a group that 
has been notably cool to Ford in pri- 
vate polls. Average savings: between $2 
and $4 a week. “The President,” says 
an aide, “wants to let people spend that 
$28 billion as they desire rather than 
send it to Washington and let Congress 
spend it as it sees fit.” But Ford also 
wants to increase Social Security taxes 
from a maximum of $895.05 in 1976 to 
$1,014.75 in 1977. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. With the unem- 
ployment figure still stubbornly hover- 
ing around 8.3%, Ford asked Congress 
to continue until October 1977 an emer- 
gency $2.5 billion program creating 
310,000 public service jobs. 

HOUSING. To appeal to both young 
and middle-aged voters, Ford proposed 
a series of steps aimed at relaxing cred- 
it and increasing the supply of mortgage 
money. As a stimulus for the moribund 
housing industry, the President an- 
nounced plans to release frozen federal 
funds. 

THE ELDERLY. Ford tried to enhance 
his popularity with voters over 60 by 
proposing health insurance that would 
cover their hospital expenses over $500 
a year and their doctors’ bills over $250 





The elderly, however, would be asked 
to increase their Medicare payments. 
Under another plan, people on Social 
Security would be given cost of living 
increases. 

Ford will follow up his State of the 
Union and budget addresses with more 
detailed messages to Congress. Each will 
be shaped and closely watched by White 
House aides, who are acutely aware that 
the President’s election campaign is 
moving at dead slow. To infuse new life 
into it, Ford last week named Rogers 
C.B. Morton, 61, a former Congressman 
and Secretary of Commerce, to his 
White House staff with the rank of 
Counsellor. But Morton immediately be- 
came the center of a political contro- 
versy. Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Robert Strauss protested that 
it was “disgraceful and shameful” for a 
basically political operative to be paid 
out of federal funds. At the same time, 
former G.O.P. Congressman Thomas B. 
Curtis, 64, chairman of the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission, warned that Morton 
might be violating the law if he worked 
on the campaign while being paid by 
the Government. 

Morton’s and Ford’s troubles may 
be only beginning. The Democrats’ 
counterattack on the State of the Union 
will start this week when Maine’s Sen- 
ator Edmund S. Muskie gives his par- 
ty’s official response and critique. In the 
months ahead, the liberal Democrats on 
the Hill are bound to argue that Ford’s 
budget is so tight that it will choke off 
the nation’s recovery from the recession. 

By designing his legislative pro- 
gram for 1976 in such relatively con- 
servative terms, Ford may well have 
succeeded in disarming the equally con- 
servative Reagan. However, as liberal 
and moderate Republicans have been 
pointing out for months, Ford is there- 
by running a considerable risk. The very 
tactics that might help him to win the 
nomination could jeopardize his chances 
of defeating the Democratic nominee, 
whoever he might be. 
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‘Mess Chart’ 


The chart at the left could be a di- 
agram of a complicated computer's 
electronic circuitry. Or the schematic 
plan of a vast railway network. In 
fact it is just a glimpse of the pro- 
grams run by a single division of a 
huge federal department—Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

HEW runs more than 400 pro- 
grams, employs 129,000 people and 
spends $118 billion, nearly one-third 
of this year’s entire federal budget. 
To show its present snarl of red tape 
—and the need for reform—Presi- 
dent Ford had a “mess chart” pre- 
pared on the health services provided 
by the department. The entire chart 
is shown on the opposite page (ac- 
tual size: 4 ft. by 11 ft.). The adjoin- 
ing segment is reproduced to give a 
closeup idea of its complexity. 

The boxes at the top of the chart 
describe the basic “statutory author- 
ities’—no fewer than 30 of them. 
They include the Developmental 
Disabilities Services and Facilities 
Construction Act and the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act. Simple enough, 
until the lines of authority begin to 
move back and forth. At first, they 
are as clear and as easily traced as a 
mountain stream. Then they flow 
downward—through eight agencies, 
such as the Social Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice and the Alcohol, Drug and Men- 
tal Health Administration; 20 bu- 
reaus, such as the Office of Native 
American Programs and the Nation- 
al Heart and Lung Institute; and 40 
programs, including Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act contracts and the 
Area Planning and Social Services 
Programs for the Elderly. 

. 


Soon the lines begin to intersect 
and merge until they form broad and 
turgid rivers of money and authority, 
sometimes augmented and rechan- 
neled by state agencies. In a nearly 
futile attempt to keep the lines dis- 
tinguishable on the chart, they are 
rendered in eight varieties—includ- 
ing dots, diagonals, dashes, and dash- 
es and dots. At the bottom, where 
the confusion is such that arrows are 
necessary to direct traffic, await the 
beneficiaries of the programs voted 
by Congress. They are divided into 
a mind-boggling 59 categories: Res- 
idents of Rat Infested Areas of Se- 
lected Cities, Residents of Critical 
Health Manpower Shortage Areas, 
Special High-Risk Minority Groups 
etc. 

“I think,” says Ford, “that there 
will be an improvement in the meth- 
od by which we handle this without 
any cutback in the money.” And, he 
predicts, “the Governors will wrap 
their arms around this idea.” 
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‘! Don’t Expect to Lose’ 


The scene of last week's TiME in- 
terview with the President was the Blue 
Room of the White House. Seated be- 
fore a crackling fire, Ford discussed for 
1% hours his presidency and the politics 
of 1976. Excerpts: 


Since becoming President, you have 
cast over 40 vetoes, which people per- 
ceive as a kind of negative leadership. 
How can you overcome this feeling? 


Unfortunately, many people do con- 
sider a veto to be a negative action. | 
don’t think it is. In the first place, the 
veto was put into the Constitution to give 
a President an opportunity to tell a Con- 
gress that a mere majority vote in both 
the House and Senate doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean it is in the best interests of the 
country as a whole. A veto tells the Con- 
gress, “You had better think about it, 
and if you want to override it, you have 
to do better than 51%, and you have to 
have two-thirds.” We used vetoes sev- 
eral times this year to produce construc- 
tive legislation in place of legislation that 
I think would have been unwise. Take 
housing. Congress sent down a bill that 
was loaded for all the special-interest 
groups in the housing industry, and ev- 
erybody else, virtually. I vetoed it. They 
came back with a housing bill that was 
90% or 95% good. 


Are you in favor of covert intelli- 
gence operations abroad? 


I strongly believe in covert opera- 
tions. | have no hesitancy to say so. | 
don’t know how a President could con- 
duct foreign policy without a degree of 
covert operations. [As for the safe- 
guards], fairly sizable numbers in the 
Congress are today given information 
about covert operations—six commit- 
tees. That is a lot more than used to get 
it when I was there. Second, as far as I 
know, no covert operations that have 
been undertaken by this Administration 
have involved any commitment beyond 
the precise operations authorized by me 
with my signature. Now with any Ad- 
ministration that is deceptive, of course, 
I think the Congress and public ought 
to be wary. But as far as we are con- 
cerned, there is not going to be any com- 
mitment that the Congress or a fairly 
sizable number lof Congressmen or Sen- 
ators] do not know about. 


What do you see as the principal 
differences between yourself and Ron- 
ald Reagan? 


I have a record of 25 years in the 
Congress, nine months as Vice President 
and 17 months as President. Now, it 
seems to me that it is up to him and his 
people to point out where there are dif- 
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ferences. One difference that does exist, 
of course, is the approach to the Fed- 
eral budget. Since he laid the $90 bil- 
lion budget reduction on the table, I have 
talked to approximately 20 Governors 
—Democrats as well as Republicans 
—and they all throw their hands up. 


Is Reagan upholding a different 
position from yours on détente? 


Well, | read that up in New Hamp- 
shire he said, “Stop,” but then he didn’t 
illustrate how that hard line would be 
implemented as far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned. It would be catastrophic to 
throw away the current U.S.S.R.-US. 
relationship, not that it turns up some- 
thing affirmative every day. But if we are 
going back to the cold war of the ‘50s and 
*60s, I think it would be a serious mis- 
take. If he wants to make [détente] an 
issue, | am delighted to. I think in the 
long run, as well as the short haul, it is in 
the best interest of the country. 


Are you worried about losing the 
nomination to Reagan? 


I don’t expect to lose, and I am go- 
ing to be there until the last ballot is 
counted. I like a good fight, and it will 
be a good one. I don’t have any fear or 
apprehension. I sleep very well. 


Do you think you may eliminate 
Reagan quickly—in the first two or three 
primaries? 


I think we have got a chance. But 
even if we don't, we look at the rest of 
the states, either primaries or conven- 
tions, and I think we are in pretty good 
shape. 


What do you consider your chief 
political liability as a candidate? 


The biggest liability is that a Pres- 
ident has to make tough decisions, and 
you inevitably antagonize one interest 
group or another. Rhetoric is cheap. De- 
cision making is pretty hard. We have 
had some very difficult decisions in this 
last year—the budget, energy, New 
York City. For a candidate out on the 
hustings, it is a heck of a lot easier. 

To be personal, I am the first to 
admit that I am no great orator or no 
person that got where I have gotten 
by any William Jennings Bryan tech- 
nique. But I am not sure that the Amer- 
ican people want that. I think they are 
more interested in honesty, trustwor- 
thiness and a feeling of security. So 
maybe out in the hustings it will pay 
off to make those kinds of flamboyant 
speeches, but the American people for 
a long time have been made grandiose 
promises, and there have been an aw- 
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ful lot of disappointments. We aren't 
going to do that. 


How do you think you can win over 
the Democrats and Independents that 
you will need to win the election? 


I think the policies that we have had 
for the correction of our economic prob- 
lems will appeal to the Independent 
group, as well as what we have done in 
foreign policy. One of the interesting 
things about the polls is that I rather sub- 
stantially do better than any Republican 
and/or Democrat with those between 18 
and 25. It is surprising. I don’t know 
whether it is the family or me or my 
wife or what, but at least it is reflected 
that way. I think it is a potential gold 
mine for the Republican Party and my 
own personal philosophy. 


Some of your aides apparently are 
concerned that the public perceives you 
as a physically awkward man, and jokes 
have been springing up about it. Could 
you tell us how much this worries you? 


On the basis that most Americans 
are awkward and there is a certain 
simpatico? {Laughter} 


Do you think this reflects a deeper 
or more disturbing perception of you as 
President? 


Well, let me say this, For a person 
who is 62, I think I get around reason- 
ably well. So I guess when I see some of 
these cartoons, it kind of hurts your pride 
a litle bit, but I have been in this po- 
litical arena long enough that that kind 
of harpooning is just part of the Amer- 
ican humor. As long as I can ski and 
swim and play tennis and play golf and 
whatever else I do and feel comfortable, 
it really doesn’t bother me any. | do 
think it is unfortunate to take something 
that is inaccurate in a physical sense and 
relate it to policy decisions. 


Whom do you believe the Democrats 
will nominate? 


Better than a year ago. I said I 
thought the Democrats would nominate 
Hubert Humphrey. and it is becoming 
more and more obvious. 


If Senator Humphrey were the Dem- 


ocratic nominee, what do you think the 
race would be like? 


Hubert and I have joked about it, 
and I think it would be a good contest. 
There would be a clean cleavage be- 
tween the two of us ideologically. Hu- 
bert is a gentleman, and neither he nor 
I is going to get into any sordid polit- 
ical accusations. I know he wouldn't, 
and I certainly wouldn't intend to. So I 
think that kind of contest might be very 
wholesome to the country. 
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Time to make sure you have the right batteries when you need them. 


Designed for occasional use. How much 
power do you need in a battery? How 
much should you pay for it? It all de- 
pends on how often and heavily you're 
going to use it. If you have a flashlight, 
small toy or other light-drain battery- 
operated equipment around the house, 
and you use it only once in a 
while, you need our 
good “Eveready” 
Flashlight Battery. B 
Its popularly priced. 
Why pay extra for 
power youre not going 
to use? 





A lot more power for just a little more. 
If you have devices at your house like 
flashlights, radios, calculators and toys 
and use them often, but not enough to 
need amore expensive alkaline cell, then 
our better “Eveready” Heavy Duty Bat- 
tery was made for you. Lots 
more life than or- 
dinary flashlight 
batteries, but it 
costs only a little 
more. For heavy 
duty use, itS a 
real bargain. 





UNION 
CARBIDE 


Our best, longest-lasting, all-purpose 
power system. If you have a cassette 
player in your home, or a calculator, an 
electronic flash unit, or a movie camera, 
and use it a lot, then you'll want the 
“Eveready” Alkaline Power Cell. Be- 
cause its designed to last longer and 
work harder in devices that geuBs> 
really strain a bat- ty . - - 

tery. It costs more — 
than our other batter- 
ies. But in the long Bi 
runourbest may save 
you money. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Kissinger’s Rescue Mission 


Rarely had Henry Kissinger given 
himself so downbeat a send-off on the 
eve of a major mission. Relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
have soured of late, and his stewardship 
as Secretary of State has become a po- 
litical issue. Looking grim and combat- 
ive, he told a news conference last week 
that Moscow's meddling in Angola 
threatens to scuttle both detente and the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. None- 
theless, Kissinger made a date to meet 
in Moscow this week with Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev in an effort to 
rescue détente by achieving a_ break- 
through on both SALT and An- 
gola. The situation 

SALT. The talks have been 
stalemated since July, even 
though Brezhnev and President 
Ford agreed at Vladivostok in 
November 1974 to limit each 
side's strategic nuclear weapons 
to 2,400 long-range missiles and 
bombers. Of this number, only 
1.320 could carry MIRVs—clus- 
ters of independently aimed 
warheads. But negotiators have 
not been able to agree on how 
the limits should be applied to 
two new weapons systems: |) the 
U.S. cruise missile, a 1,200- 
2,000-mile-range jet-propelled 
bomb that can be launched from 
an airplane, ship or submarine. 
and 2) the Soviet Backfire bomb- 
er, whose 6,000-mile range can 
be extended so that it can reach 
the US. and return by means of 
mid-air refueling 

The U.S. proposed that the 
Russians count 273 Backfire 
bombers as part of its strategic 
arsenal, in exchange for a like 
number of cruise missiles, giv- 
ing both sides 2,673 strategic 
weapons. That idea was rejected 
by the Soviets. who argue that 
the bombers—but not the cruise 
missiles—should be excluded 
from any SALT agreement 

Kissinger disclosed last week that 
Moscow has promised a “significant 
modification” of its bargaining position 
and the US. has also prepared a new 
proposal, despite some misgivings on the 
part of the Pentagon. Even if Kissinger 
and Brezhnev agree in principle on a 
compromise, however, a final pact 
would require up to two months of fur- 
ther negotiations on details 

ANGOLA. According to Kissinger 
the U.S.S.R. since March has sent more 
than $200 million in military aid to the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola. In contrast, the U.S. had ear- 
marked about $35 million in arms and 
equipment for two anti-Soviet factions 
before the Senate voted last month to 
ban further aid 
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Kissinger feels the U.S. was close to 
a solution to the Angola problem be- 
fore Congress got involved and, in his 
opinion, encouraged the Soviets to con- 
tinue their intervention. Nonetheless, 
Western officials believe the Kremlin is 
still divided over the aid program. Some 
Soviet defense officials argued that 
it would militarily overextend the 
U.S.S.R.; some Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials feared that the Angola intervention 
was jeopardizing détente. But the crit- 
ics were overruled by the Communist 
Party hierarchy, which favored stepping 
up help to the M.P.L.A., largely to coun- 
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terbalance Chinese successes in Mozam- 
bique and elsewhere in Africa 

However, U.S. analysts believe 
Brezhnev may be amenable to Kissin- 
ger’s arguments. Said one high Amer- 
ican Official: “You can be sure that 
Brezhnev is reluctant to throw away ten 
years of détente for the sake of a client 
in Africa.” 

Kissinger told reporters that the U.S 
might agree to a vague “phased with- 
drawal” of foreign troops, chiefly South 
Africans and the far more numerous Cu- 
bans. But the Secretary warned that such 
an agreement would fail if the Soviets, 
anxious to avoid embarrassing an ally, 
delayed a pullout until the Cubans had 
managed to win the war—and that is 
precisely what the Cubans seemed to be 
doing in northern Angola last week (see 
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THE WORLD). Said Kissinger: “Major 
powers have a responsibility to think 
about the consequences they will face 
when they engage their troops or the 
troops of their friends. It is a lesson we 
have had to learn; it may be a lesson 
the Soviet Union should learn.” 
Kissinger’s harsh words at his news 
conference were intended, in part, to un- 
dercut domestic critics, who suspect that 
in his eagerness to achieve a SALT agree- 
ment, he will go easy on the Soviets in 
Angola. A high-ranking colleague in the 
Administration maintains that Kissin- 
ger is in for more criticism no matter 
what happens in Moscow: if he achieves 
a breakthrough on SALT, his opponents 
may accuse him of making dangerous 
concessions to the Russians; if he comes 
home empty-handed, they will say 
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the failure proves the bankruptcy of 
détente 

Such criticism worries Kissinger 
who last week reiterated that he would 
resign if he became an issue in the pres- 
idential campaign. He is concerned that 
a politically inspired debate over Amer- 
ican foreign policy may further weaken 
the U.S. position abroad. Said he: “It 
would be a tragedy if during this elec- 
tion year we did not find some means 
to pul some restraint on our domestic de- 
bates in the field of foreign policy.” To 
that end, he plans to meet with the Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidates, and per- 
haps also Republican Ronald Reagan. 
to work out ground rules for the debate 
Otherwise, Kissinger fears, the debate 
runs the risk of becoming so divisive as 
to damage US. foreign relations for 
years to come 
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The King Assassination Revisited 


Coretta King marched through the 
streets of Atlanta last week, honoring 
the 47th birthday of her slain husband 
by leading a band of protesters demand- 
ing jobs for the unemployed. Before he 
died, Martin Luther King Jr. had been 
immersed in planning a Poor People’s 
Campaign with the same goal. Then 
came the sniper’s shot that killed him 
in Memphis on April 4, 1968, the two- 
month pursuit of his killer, and the swift 
conviction of a smirking, small-time 
thief named James Earl Ray. Yet near- 
ly eight years later, the widespread feel- 
ing still persists that King’s murder has 
not really been solved. 

In the most recent Harris Poll, 60% 
of the population has expressed the 
opinion that there must have been a con- 
spiracy to murder the civil rights lead- 
er. Prompted by the revelation that the 
late FBI director J. Edgar Hoover had 
conducted a vicious vendetta to discred- 
it King, the Justice Department is prob- 
ing both the FBI’s harassment of him 
and its investigation of his death. 

Tough to Prove. Certainly there 
are a number of unanswered questions. 
Why would Ray have killed King? How 
did he finance a year of travel, ranging 
from Acapulco to Montreal, London and 
Lisbon, between his escape from the 
state penitentiary in Jefferson City, Mo., 
on April 23, 1967, and his arrest at Lon- 
don’s Heathrow Airport on June 8, 
1968? How could he have acquired pass- 
ports, false identification and four cred- 


ible aliases without help? For that mat- 
ter, did Ray—who has repudiated his 
guilty plea and demanded a trial—real- 
ly kill King? The evidence against him 
is persuasive, but it is also largely cir- 
cumstantial. The case might be tough 
to prove in court. Because of his guilty 
plea, Ray’s case never went before a jury. 

Intriguing answers to some of those 
questions will be published this fall in a 
book about James Earl Ray. The book 
is the fruit of seven years of dogged re- 
search by George McMillan, 62, a free- 
lance investigative reporter from Ten- 
nessee now living in Cambridge, Mass.* 
He wrote magazine articles on South- 
ern race problems before working on an 
NBC-TV special on the John Kennedy as- 
sassination. With an advance from his 
publisher, Little, Brown, McMillan set 
out in 1969 to do a psychological study 
of Ray. As he gradually gained the con- 
fidence of various members of the im- 
poverished and prison-prone Ray fam- 
ily (he paid Ray’s father, two brothers 
and one sister a total of $3,850 to help 
with his research), McMillan became 
convinced that Ray had the motive, the 
means and the capability for killing 
King without any help at all (see ex- 
cerpts page 18). 

As have other writers, McMillan 
traces Ray’s itinerant and difficult up- 
bringing: eldest of nine children; father 
*McMillan’s wife Priscilla is writing a book 
with Marina Oswald on President John Kenne- 
dy’s assassination. 
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sometimes fixing and trading junk cars, 
hauling with a pickup truck, dishwash- 
ing, more frequently out of work, then 
abandoning the family; mother turning 
to alcohol; two brothers often in prison 
or reform school; one uncle a convict; 
life, with no privacy, in a farm shack 
near Ewing, Mo., and in a grandmoth- 
er’s house in Alton, IIl.; postwar service 
as an Army MP in Nirnberg, Germa- 
ny; a discharge for a “lack of adaptabil- 
ity” to military service. 

Window Fall. Ray was a bungling 
burglar. In his first known job, he 
dropped his savings-account passbook 
and Army discharge notice in the Los 
Angeles cafeteria he had broken into. 
Chased on foot by police after robbing 
a Chicago cab driver, he fell through 
the basement window of a house. In a 
dry-cleaner burglary in East Alton, he 
was surprised re-entering the place for 
more loot by cops who had noticed the 
window ajar. After stealing postal mon- 
ey orders in Illinois with a friend, he 
left a trail of poorly forged cashed or- 
ders and was caught. During two gro- 
cery-store stickups in St. Louis, he and 
accomplices scooped up about $2,000 
from cash registers and passed up some 
$30,000 in locked safes. Arrested after 
the second stickup, he insisted on tak- 
ing the stand in his own defense and 
was unable to offer a credible alibi. On 
March 17, 1960, at the age of 32, Ray 
was sentenced to 20 years in the Mis- 
souri state prison in Jefferson City. His 
accomplice got only seven years. 

McMillan claims that Ray was a 
Nazi sympathizer who used to give the 
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“Heil Hitler” salute around his home 
(this was one reason he requested duty 
in Germany); that he was an anti-black 
racist; and that he developed an intense 
hatred for King. McMillan supports 
these claims with statements quoting 
Ray’s relatives, criminal accomplices 
and fellow inmates. They may all be 
shaky sources, but they would seem to 
. have little reason to lie about Ray. Mc- 
Millan quotes one of Ray's burglary ac- 
complices, Walter Rife, for example, as 
saying: “Yeah, Jimmy was a little out- 
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raged about Negroes. He didn’t care for 
them at all. Once he said, ‘Well, we 
ought to kill them, kill them all.’ ” 

Was Ray recruited by conspirators 
to kill King? According to McMillan, 
he was plotting the murder well before 
he escaped from prison by hiding in a 
large crate used to carry loaves of bread 
to a prison honor farm (this required 
an accomplice in the prison). Moreover, 
McMillan quotes the assassin’s brother 
Jerry as saying that Ray telephoned him 
from Memphis on the morning of the 
murder and said he was going to get 
“the big nigger” the same day. 

Ray has long claimed that he had 
met a mysterious Latin-looking man he 
knew only as “Raoul” in a Montreal bar 
after his escape. Raoul, Ray insisted, 
had planned the murder and given Ray 
money to buy a car and a rifle and to 
finance his travels. But Ray’s brother 
Jerry told McMillan: “The whole thing 
about Raoul and running drugs from 
Canada was bullshit. He went to Can- 
ada the first time to look the place over, 
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to see how to get out of the country.” 

Yet Jerry, a drifter for many of his 
40 years and now a night watchman in 
northern Illinois, changed his story last 
week and told TIME in an interview that 
the mysterious Raoul was behind every- 
thing. Jerry insisted that his brother had 
been “set up” in the case and quoted 
Ray as telling him recently: “I’ve got 
witnesses to prove I was some place else 
when the shot was fired.” Jerry now 
claims that he never talked to Ray on 
the day of the murder. 

McMillan maintains that Ray was 
sending large sums of money out of pris- 
on and that this was sufficient to cover 
his expenses and travel for the year in 
between his escape and his arrest. Al- 
though a failure as a crook, Ray was a 
sharp operator in prison, a moneymak- 
ing “merchant” who dealt in drugs, pris- 
on food supplies and other contraband. 

Wlicit Earnings. McMillan reports 
that Ray’s brothers Jack and Jerry gave 
Ray $4,700 in cash in a Chicago hotel 
right after Ray's escape, while Jerry re- 
tained another $1,500 for Ray to use 
later. In all, according to McMillan, Ray 
had sent out from prison illicit earnings 
of about $6,500, then netted about $500 
in laborer’s jobs while a fugitive and 
probably spent about $6,800 in his year 
of freedom. Ray committed a holdup in 
England before his arrest, indicating 
that his funds probably had run out 
—and that no conspirators seemed to 
be financing him, at least then. 

The McMillan book also tackles 
some peripheral questions that have 
bothered other investigators. Why did 
Ray order expensive photo equipment 
from a Chicago supplier? Possibly to see 
if he could make money selling porno- 
graphic pictures: McMillan quotes two 
of Ray’s brothers as saying they dis- 
cussed this venture with Ray. Why did 
he drop a bundle of evidence, including 
a rifle and binoculars, on the sidewalk 
near the rooming house from which 
King was shot? Because a police car was 
near by and Ray feared he would be 
caught with the goods. 

But how could Ray obtain false ID 
and passports and thus elude police for 
so long? McMillan’s book, which drops 
the narrative after the shooting of King, 
suggests that Ray had picked up some 
of his aliases from the novels he had 
read. Since four of the names Ray used 
in his flight, including Eric Starvo Galt, 
were living residents of the Toronto 
area, the explanation of other investi- 
gators sounds more reasonable. They 
claim that Ray went to a Toronto li- 
brary, looked at old newspapers for birth 
announcements that gave names of men 
roughly his own age and picked up his 
aliases from them. He might well have 
learned of this tactic while in prison. At 
least two of the men whose names were 
used by Ray received calls from some- 
one posing as a government official and 
inquiring if they had ever ap- cos 
plied for passports; Ray pre- © > 
sumably did not want to get q 
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caught by applying for a passport that 
had already been issued. He did, in fact, 
get a passport merely by swearing that 
he was “Ramon George Sneyd,” a Ca- 
nadian citizen. Ray’s false identity had 
been cleverly established; he even un- 
derwent plastic surgery in Los Angeles 
to alter the shape of his nose—but in 
the end he left a telltale series of fin- 
gerprints at the scene of the King crime 

But what of a more serious concern 
—that the FBI either bungled the whole 
investigation because of Hoover's hatred 
for King, or may even have helped plan 
the murder? As part of its own fresh in- 
vestigation of the King case, TIME has 
learned that a Justice Department re- 
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view of the FBI's work will conclude 
there is no evidence of any kind that 
the FBI 1) helped arrange the killing, or 
2) failed to do everything it could to run 
down the sniper and any conspirators. 
Since the FBI is an arm of the Justice De- 
partment, of course, that will carry lit- 
tle weight with most critics of the FBI's 
role. A more independent review would 
be required to still all doubts, and in 
fact Justice officials apparently will urge 
that a special prosecutor or independent 
commission be named to make a sep- 
arate inquiry. 

Raise Doubt. Ray is now pushing 
for a trial, claiming that he was coerced 
into pleading guilty by his lawyer at the 
time, Percy Foreman. An expensive and 
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flamboyant attorney, Foreman believed 
that the case against his client was so 
strong that only a guilty plea could save 
him from execution. Moreover, Fore- 
man argued, a Southern jury, in the af- 
termath of national revulsion over the 
John and Robert Kennedy assassina- 
tions, would want to show that the South 
did not tolerate such acts. Nevertheless, 
one state witness, who claimed to have 
seen Ray leaving the rooming house 
after the shooting, seemed unreliable. 
The bullet that hit King was too frag- 
mented to be conclusively linked to 
Ray’s rifle by ballistics tests. No one 
saw Ray shoot. A sharp lawyer pre- 
sumably had a chance to raise rea- 
sonable doubt in the minds of a jury 
about Ray’s guilt. On the other hand, 
the lawyer would have had to explain 
Ray’s thumbprint on the weapon, his 
purchasing binoculars and a rifle, 
and the fact that Ray rejected a room 

in the Memphis rooming house 
where he stayed in favor of one with 
the assassin’s view. 

Among the experienced writers 
who spent years researching books 
on the assassination, most (including 
McMillan, Gerrold Frank and Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie) have concluded 
that Ray acted alone. Even if they 
are right, their work is unlikely to dis- 
pel all doubts in a period when, with 
some justification, many people are 
unwilling to reject readily any con- 
spiracy theory. 
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‘l’m Gonna Kill That Nigger King’ 


Some key excerpts from George Mc- 
Millan's book on the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, to be published in 
the fall by Little, Brown: 


Ray’s Hatred for King 

In 1963 and 1964 Martin Luther King 
was on TV almost every day, talking de- 
fiantly about how black people were 
going to get their rights, insisting that 
they would accept with nonviolence all 
the terrible violence that white people 
were inflicting on them, until the day of 
victory arrived, until they did overcome. 

Ray watched it all avidly on the cell- 
block TV at Jeff City. He reacted as if 
King’s remarks were directed at him 
personally. He boiled when King came 
on the tube. He began to call him Mar- 
tin “Lucifer” King and Martin Luther 
“Coon.” It got so that the very sight of 
King would galvanize Ray. 

“Somebody's gotta get him,” Ray 
would say, his face drawn with tension, 
his fists clenched. “Somebody's gotta get 
him.” 

In that atmosphere, inside Jeff City, 
it got so that talk about killing King 
seemed perfectly ordinary, something 
rather plausible, not at all unreasonable, 
certainly possible. Ray and [his fellow 
convict Raymond] Curtis would. sit 
around, often high on speed, while Ray 
would spin out the details of how he 
would do the job ... Ray said he would 
have the place all set up, all lined up. 
then he would get his money, his pa- 
pers. It was his idea to get plumb out of 
the country... 

There had been the time when Ray 
had thought there might be a bounty 
on King’s head, and he said, in front of 
Curtis, about King, “Youare my big one. 
and one day I will collect all that mon- 
ey on your ass, nigger, for you are my re- 


lirement plan.” But as the months 
passed, Ray seemed to have given up 
caring about money, if he ever did con- 
sider it seriously, for he got so he would 
say, about King, “If I ever get to the 
streets, lam going to kill him.” 


Something on His Mind 
On April 24, 1967, just one day after Ray 
escaped from the prison at Jefferson City. 
he met his brothers Jack and Jerry in Chi- 
cago's Atlantic Hotel. Both brothers are 
ex-convicts 100. 

(Jimmy] had something on his mind 
... They were about to get down to a 
reckoning of the money that was com- 
ing to Jimmy [funds he had sent out of 
prison], when he suddenly said, “I'm 
gonna kill that nigger King. That's 
something that’s been on my mind. 
That's something I've been working on.” 

Actually, neither Jerry nor Jack was 
that much surprised. It was just like Jim- 
my to get an idea like that, so big, so 
grandiose. As far as the notion itself, 
(Jerry and Jack] could not have agreed 
more, at least as far as hating black peo- 
ple, hating liberals, Jews, but neither of 
them would have ever conceived of kill- 
ing King ... Jerry] told Jimmy flatly 
then and there that he would help him 
where he could, but he did not want to 
be in on that job... [Jack's] reaction to 
Jimmy’s news was one of unqualified 
pragmatism: “That's crazy! You can 
count me out of that deal. There ain't 
no money in killin’ a nigger.” 


Trying to Help Wallace 
On Aug. 22, 1967. Ray and his brother 
Jerry met again in a North Side Chi- 
cago hotel. 

The two brothers agreed to keep in 
touch from this point on, They would 
write each other Jerry even prom- 
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trained pharmaceutical scientists are much about human fertility, and also have 
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could control gastric secretions 
to the point where some ulcer 
patients who now face surgery 
might only need medicine. 
A natural sub- 
stance called interferon - 
as a possible weapon 
against viruses. 
Progress toward 
a hepatitis vaccine. 
Amino acid 
derivatives that may 
help with some 


support people. 
The odds are awesome, 
too. About 8,000 substances 
are rejected in the lab or 
clinic for each one that 
gets to the pharmacy. 
If you never have 
_ any of the afflictions 
_ we've mentioned, you 
» may think the word 
_ “miracle” a bit strong. 
If you do, or 
know someone 
who does, you may 
think it an under- 
Statement. 
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ised that he would come to wherever 
Jimmy was if Jimmy needed him badly 
enough ... Jimmy was pleased to have 
a confidant, and Jerry was excited, fas- 
cinated by the chance to have even a 
secondhand view of something so big... 
It took some of the loneliness out of both 
of their lives. 

“Jimmy was going to Birmingham 
to take out citizenship papers [establish 
state residency] in Alabama,” says Jer- 
ry. “He believed that if he killed King 
in Alabama or if he killed him anywhere 
in the South, it would help him if he 
showed he was a resident of Alabama 
... Of course, if he killed King in Al- 
abama, he believed Wallace would even- 
tually pardon him, not at first but after 
a few years, when things had cooled off.” 

The presidential cam- 
paign of Alabama Governor 
George C. Wallace was be- 
ginning to be taken seriously 
outside the South. “Jimmy 
was getting caught up in the 
Wallace campaign,” says Jer- 
ry. “He was talking as much 
that night in Chicago about 
getting Wallace in as he was 
about rubbing King out. He 
had it in his head that it 
would help Wallace if King 
wasn’t around.” 


Admiring Hitler 

Jimmy had thought Hitler 
was right and President Roo- 
sevelt wrong about World 
War II ... To a young man 
like Jimmy, for whom so 
many things are unsettled, 
troubling, unresolved—not 
the least problem of which is 
his own personal sexual def- 
inition—Hitler was power- 
fully alluring ... The Nazis 
had a strong, decisive way of 
dealing with threats. They 
knew how to put an end to 
Jews, Negroes. The regimen- 
tation of Nazism was com- 
forting; that everyone knew exactly who 
he was, where he belonged in the scheme 
of things, was reassuring to a young man 
whose family was always slipping and 
sliding around the borders of social class, 
a family more often than not collapsing 
into deviance and criminality. Besides, 
the Nazis were clean, not dirty, not lazy 
and not sex-ridden. Speedy [Ray's fa- 
ther] had once said that “niggers just 
lay around and f___all the time.” 


A Merchant in Jeff City 

It is a misconception to assume that the 
status a man has in prison depends upon 
his status or rank as a criminal. It 
doesn’t. The fact that James Earl Ray 
was a small-time criminal didn’t keep 
him from becoming a “Merchant” [pris- 
on term for one who deals in contra- 
band] in Jeff City ... [He] understood 
prison life, and he knew how to operate 
with “Big Shots,” guards and other 
prisoners. 
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RAY IN NA 
A lone plot hatched and financed behind bars? 


The history of Ray’s illegal dealings 
as a Merchant in Jeff City has been very 
difficult to document. The prison author- 
ities are not helpful. Just the opposite. 
They can no more admit that they have 
lost control of the prison, that the pris- 
oners are running it, than they can fly 
to the moon. 

(McMillan found two convicts, Bill 
Miles and Raymond Curtis, who had 
served sentences at the same time as 
Ray and who described some of Ray’s 
activities as a Merchant.) “He was a 
peddler at Jeff City, all right,” Curtis 
went on. “I’ve seen him work on a 
plan as long as 30 days to get a dozen 
eggs halfway across the prison yard. 
He stole many a case of eggs in his 
time, sold them for $1 a dozen, $30 a 
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case ... Sometimes we made raisin jack, 
sometimes homemade beer. Ray sup- 
plied the yeast because he could get it 
in the bakery, where he worked, and I 
made the stuff...” 

Curtis told me that to his knowledge 
Ray had used pills and amphetamines 
since he had first known him 15 years 
before. “At Jeff City he was in that busi- 
ness,” Curtis said. “Him and another 
boy had the connection. Ain’t but one 
way to get it in—the guard ... I can't 
use no names,” said Curtis, “but Ray’s 
connection was in the culinary, doing a 
life sentence. There was a lot of stuff in 
that prison ... One thing you could do 
is give a guard $100 to buy a plane tick- 
et to St. Louis and pick [the drugs] up 
for you, or even $500 to go to Kansas 
City. A fella like Ray would end up pay- 
ing about $750 a pound [for speed]. You 
may sell a whole pound to somebody 
for $3,500. With pills you make more. 
You buy 1,000 for 50¢ apiece and sell 
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them for $1 apiece ... I could give you 
the names of nine guards who worked 
with fellas like Ray.” 


Sending His Money Out 

The guard with whom James Earl Ray 
had his connection ... took his share 
off the top and mailed the rest to one of 
the Ray family members, in plain en- 
velopes that bore no return address. He 
sent it in $100 bills, wrapped in a piece 
of plain paper. He sent some to Jerry. 
It was addressed to Box 22, Wheeling, 
Ill. When Jerry got the money, he would 
write “O.K.” on a piece of paper and 
mail it back. 


A Motive to Kill 
His ideas had come together. The idea 
of killing King, the idea of 
working for a new political 
structure in America, were 
one ... By killing King, he 
would become an actor in the 
turbulent ideological drama 
of his times, the drama he had 
heretofore only watched on 
the cellblock TV. He saw how 
King’s assassination could 
serve a larger political pow- 
er by a single act performed 
by him. And he saw at the 
end of the road a hero's sanc- 
tuary, if he turned out to need 
a sanctuary, in several places, 
one of which was Rhodesia. 
For him, by this time, 
killing King was not a lux- 
ury. He needed the mission, 
he needed the concept of kill- 
ing King to hold himself to- 
gether. It gave him the co- 
hesion he was utterly depen- 
dent on. It was not just a 
twisted ideal that led him on. 
It was a compulsive obses- 
sion, and he was having trou- 
ble sustaining it over the pe- 
riod of time he had set to 
accomplish his disparate 
plans ... Given the chain of 
circumstances of his life, killing King 
had become Ray’s destiny. 


On the Day of Murder 

And now he made one last call from 
Memphis. It seems to have been on the 
morning of April 4 [1968]. Jerry was in 
Chicago, working in a suburban coun- 
try club as a night watchman. It was in 
the morning, Jerry's off-time, that Jim- 
my phoned. “I don’t know where he was 
in Memphis when he called,” says Jer- 
ry... “I guess he talked about two min- 
utes ... Usually when he called, he 
talked, I talked. But not this time. If I 
tried to tell him anything, he wouldn't 
let me. He wasn’t wanting any jokes or 
small talk that day. He was excited and 
all worked up. What he said was, ‘Jer- 
ry, tomorrow it will all be over. I might 
not see you and Jack for a while. But 
don’t worry about me. I'll be all right. 
Big Nigger has had it!” [King was 
killed at 6:01 p.m. that day.] 
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THE CIA 


Dangerous Wrecking Operation 


About the surest way to get your 
name in the foreign press these days, or 
so it seems, is to join the CIA 

In the past 15 months, several hun- 
dred agents in Stockholm, Athens, Lis- 
bon, Madrid, Mexico City, London and 
Paris have had their covers blown, most- 
ly by leftist papers. Last week the leftist 
French daily Libération, founded by 
Philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, disclosed 
on two successive days the names of 44 
CIA people in the Paris embassy, includ- 
ing the home addresses and telephone 
numbers of the top officers. In London. 
a trendy weekly social and entertain- 
ment guide called Time Out named three 


new CIA employees in the U.S. embassy 
(in 1975 Time Out printed the names of 
62 CIA people with a chart of their em- 
bassy offices). At week's end a new Ital- 
ian daily, /a Republica, front-paged the 
names of seven CIA agents in Rome. Just 
two weeks ago, the newsweekly Cam- 
bio 16, one of Spain’s leading magazines, 
fingered seven CIA agents in the Amer- 
ican embassy in Madrid. Washington 
fears that CIA operatives in West Ger- 
many will be uncovered next. It has 
reached the point, a US. diplomat at 
the Paris Embassy sarcastically sug- 
gests, where the CIA and the US. In- 
formation Service swap offices, since 
“it's the CIA that seems to be generat- 
ing all the publicity nowadays.” 
Embarrassing Exposure. Ameri- 
can intelligence officials profess not to 
be concerned that the disclosures will 
help the Russians since, they suspect, 
the KGB already knows who most of 
their CIA agents are anyway—and vice 
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versa. But officials say that CIA con- 
tacts with businessmen, journalists and 
government officials have been dam- 
aged by the embarrassment of exposure 
Worse, says one White House official 
the unmasking makes “agents particu- 
larly vulnerable to terrorist acts.” Many 


point to the murder of Station Chief 


Richard Welch by assassins in Athens 
in December just a month after his name 
appeared in the Athens News, an Eng- 
lish-language daily. As a result, the U.S 
has placed round-the-clock bodyguards 
on high-level officials in Greece. In Par- 
is, CIA staff have reportedly taken to tot- 
ing guns and traveling in unmarked 


COUNTER-SPY’S TIM BUTZ WITH AGENT LISTS 


FORMER CIA AGENT PHILIP AGEE 


rented cars. Bul in most other capitals, 
the exposure created little excitement. 
and special security measures were soon 
dropped. Nonetheless. said Senator 
Frank Church, “I don’t think former of- 
ficials of the CIA ought to release the 
names of current agents of the CIA. I 
think that is contemptible.” Suggests 
Columnist Anthony Lewis, the “whole- 
sale publication of agents’ names 
[seems] hard to justify—and likely to be 
a wrecking operation.” 

The agency lists began appearing af- 
ter Philip Agee, 40, an ex-CIA spy who 
now lives in Cambridge. England, pub- 
lished Inside the Company: CIA Diary 
last year. The book identified nearly 250 
CIA men and women round the world 
Says Agee, who apparently aided the 
printing of at least several of the lists 
“The point of all this is to change the 
CIA policy of clandestine involvement in 
the internal affairs of other countries 
[and] to undermine the agency’s work.” 
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Another spur behind the stories has 
apparently been the Washington mag- 
azine Counter-Spy, published quarterly 
by the Organizing Committee for a Fifth 
Estate, a group of antiwar activists, some 
of whom are ex-agents. Since its incep- 
tion in 1973, Counter-Spy has named 
more than 300 CIA agents. One of its co- 
editors, Tim Butz, 28, a bearded Viet 
Nam veteran who was a student at Kent 
State during the antiwar killings in 
1970, helped the Libération reporters 
with their exposé. His reason: to “de- 
mystify” the CIA and nail down “per- 
sonal culpability for war crimes.” 

Butz says he would give out the 
names of KGB Operatives but “we lack 
the vehicles for exposing the KGB.” Li- 
bération adds another rationale. The 
daily is not printing the names of KGB 
operatives, said one of its editors, “be- 
cause with the Soviet embassy, we as- 
sume everybody is a secret agent.” 


YOUTH 


Special Effects 


There’s nothing like good special 
effects to get an A.” Guided by that stan- 
dard, Senior Robert Eichen, 17, set to 
work on a film about drugs and violence 
for his high school Creative Media class 
in Alton, IIL (pop. 39,700), an industri- 
al city about 20 miles northeast of St 
Louis. The film was to be only five min- 
utes long, but four characters were to 
be stabbed. beaten or crushed to death 
Reasoned Eichen: “People like to see 
blood and guts.” He took particular care 
setling up a sequence in which two drug 
pushers attack a young boy, played by 
Junior Ned Nilsson, 16, an honors stu- 
dent who was not in the class but want- 
ed to help out 

On location in nearby Godfrey, Ei- 
chen and his fellow film makers—un- 
supervised by a teacher because the film- 
ing took place during vacation—taped 
a half-inch-thick piece of soft pine to 
Nilsson’s chest. Then, as the 8-mm 
camera whirred, a “pusher” knocked 
Nilsson to the ground with faked blows 
ofa club 

Hurry Up. As Nilsson lay on his 
back, the other pusher repeatedly 
stabbed him. After each knife thrust into 
the board, the camera was stopped, and 
simulated blood (water and red food 
dye) was sprinkled on his chest. But one 
thrust split the board. Frightened, the 
assailant, played by Senior Dan John- 
son, 17, cried out: “Ned, are you all 
right?” Nilsson replied: “Yeah, I think 
so. It doesn’t feel too good. Let’s hurry 
up.” When the filming ended, he tried 
to get up but fell backward and passed 
out. His friends noticed that the sim- 
ulated blood was suddenly turning dark- 
er. They ripped off his shirt and the pine 
board and saw a purplish hole in his 
chest. Rushed to St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Alton, Nilsson lay in a coma for nine 
days. Last week he died 
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AFTER A STRAFING BY LEBANESE JETS, PALESTINIAN REFUGEES FLEE CAMP; IN DOWNTOWN BEIRUT, MOSLEM GUNNER OPENS FIRE 





LEBANON 





HE WOR 


The Military Raises the Risk of Wider War 


The civil war that has transformed 
Lebanon into a scarred battlefield took 
a sudden and risky turn for the worse 
last week. Two Lebanese air force 
Hawker-Hunter fighter jets strafed and 
rocketed Moslem and Palestinian troops 
that were besieging Damur, a rightist- 
held town a few miles south of Beirut In- 
ternational Airport. The attack repre- 
sented the first time that Lebanese 
armed forces had plunged openly into 
major combat since the shooting began 
nine months ago 

The air force foray heightened the 
possibility that the Palestine Liberation 
Organization might enter the Lebanese 
war in a major way. While some smaller 
Palestinian organizations have joined in 
the fighting on the Moslem side, the 
moderate P.L.O. leadership has so far 
tried to stay out of the hostilities. It has 
not wanted to dissipate its strength by 
fighting in Lebanon. But P.L.O. Leader 
Yasser Arafat warned that his group 
might not be able to pursue a “policy of 
moderation” much longer. If they can- 
not, the Lebanese right and the P.L.O 
may become locked into such vicious 
fighting that Syria might feel compelled 
to intervene militarily on behalf of the 
Palestinians. This in turn could well trig- 
ger an armed response from Israel, thus 
threatening to ignite a new general war 
in the Middle East 

A Lebanese military spokesman de- 
scribed the Damur air sortie as an at- 
tempt to help ground forces recover 
army vehicles seized in a Moslem-left- 
ist ambush. Orders for the attack ap- 
parently came from the Lebanese army 
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commander, Major General Hanna 
Saeed, a Maronite Christian. Premier 
Rashid Karami, a Moslem who is also 
Minister of Defense, tried to halt the 
strike when Saeed telephoned him that 
air action had been ordered. Karami’s 
policy since the civil war has been to 
try to keep Lebanon's 18,000-member 
armed forces neutral. He has feared that 
because the officer corps is predomi- 
nantly Christian, military intervention 
in the fighting would inevitably favor 
the Christian right-wing side 

Famine War. The Moslem siege of 
Damur was part of what the Lebanese 
call the famine war. It began in early 
January, when Christian forces block- 
aded two Palestinian refugee camps, Tal 
al Zaatar and Jisr al Basha. A third 
camp, Dbayeh, was attacked and cap- 
tured last week. Christian spokesmen in- 
sist that they were not trying to starve 
out the 30,000 inhabitants of the camps 
but simply attempting to pinch off ship- 
ments of arms. Many observers in Bei- 
rut believe the blockades are intended 
to dramatize the role the Palestinians 
play as a “state within a state” in Leb- 
anon while the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council debate on the Middle East 
is in progress. A major Christian con- 
dition for a cease-fire is that the gov- 
ernment demonstrate a clear control 
over the activities of the Lebanon-based 
Palestinian guerrillas before meeting the 
Moslems’ demands for political reforms 

Moslem and leftist militiamen re- 
sponded to the rightist blockades with 
sieges against Christian villages. In the 
north, they surrounded Zgharta. the 


home town of Christian President Su- 
leiman Franjieh; farther south, tough 
mountain warriors of the Moslem Druze 
sect pushed down the strategic coastal 
road into Damur. 

In Beirut, meanwhile, the seaside 
hotel district was raked by mortar and 
rocket fire for the third time in three 
months. The nearby U.S. embassy is- 
sued steel helmets to staffers and fer- 
ried them to and from work in ar- 
mored limousines. Fighting also swept 
through the city’s financial district, and 
got so close to Beirut Airport that the 
facility closed down for the first time 
in the civil war. By week’s end the re- 
cent fighting brought the war's toll to 
over 9,000 dead. 

Despite the fighting, Lebanon's 
Christian-Moslem Cabinet managed to 
hold its regular session at midweek, af- 
ter which Premier Karami declared, 
“I'm getting all warring parties to accept 
a compromise settlement to bring the 
bitter fight to an end.” The passions that 
divide Lebanon's factions have shat- 
tered a score of cease-fires so far, how- 
ever, and the air force’s entry into the 
fighting further weakens the already 
slim possibility of a lasting truce. Syria's 
armed forces chief of staff, Major Gen- 
eral Hikmat Shehabi, arrived in Beirut 
just before the strike at Damur to try to 
help resolve the crisis. His and other 
Arab efforts seemed to bear some small 
fruit: As this week began, Premier 
Karami announced yet another cease- 
fire. But it was doubtful that the new 
truce would prove any less fragile than 
its short-lived predecessors 
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DIPLOMACY /COVER STORY 


On one wall in the drawing room of 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s apartment 
in Manhattan’s Waldorf Towers hangs 
a painting of General Custer on a tight- 
rope over Niagara Falls. That peculiarly 
American image of bravado might seem 
out of place in the otherwise formal elev- 
en-room suite that is the official resi- 
dence of the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations. But it aptly reflects the 
spirit of fight and daredeviltry that Moy- 
nihan has brought to the U.S.’s Turtle 
Bay headquarters. Diplomatically and 
intellectually, Moynihan often does this 
kind of balancing act. Or, in another 
Custer image, he makes his stand 
against the anti-American and anti 
Western onslaughts he perceives every- 
where—but he is not about to suggest 
that it is a last stand. Moynihan has en 
raged Third World delegates, discom 
fited his Western European colleagues 
and brought cheer to the hearts of Amer- 


icans, who have taken to his brand of 


dukes-up diplomacy and feel that some 
one is at last talking back at the world 
Last week Moynihan was deep in 
his latest battle, at the U.N. Security 
Council. There the U.S. faced a concert 
ed Arab effort to enhance the diplomat 
ic status of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, further isolate Israel and 
bedevil American peacemaking efforts 
As expected, the U.S. was unable to 
stand off an Arab drive led by the Syr 
ians to allow the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to participate in the de 
bate with all the privileges of a member 
state. Thus a Palestinian delegation, led 
by the P.L.O.’s “Foreign Minister,” Fa 
rouk Kaddoumi, made the fourth for- 


mal appearance in U.N. proceedings 
since Yasser Arafat’s triumphal arrival 
at the U.N. the fall of 1974. Also as ex- 
pected, Israel's Ambassador Chaim 
Herzog made good on his boycott threat 
if the P.L.O. was admitted. The U.S. was 
thus left alone to defend both Israel and 
its own Middle East policy 

Early in the week, Moynihan got 
into a short but sharp verbal tussle with 
his Russian counterpart. The admission 
of the P.L.O. delegation, Moynihan pro- 
tested, showed a “totalitarian” disregard 
for due process that threatened to turn 
the U.N. into “an empty shell.” Soviet 
Ambassador Yakov Malik replied: “I 
agree with the professor, who lectured 
us that totalitarianism is a terrible thing 
indeed. But no less terrible is gangster- 
ism.” Moynihan had the last, somewhat 
heavy word Totalitarianism is bad 
gangsterism is worse, but capitulation- 
ism is the worst of all 


t week's end differences between 

the moderate Egyptians and the 
more radical Syrians were still 
preventing the Arab bloc coun 

tries from working out a draft resolu 
tion that was expected to call for ac 
ceptance of “the national rights” of 
Palestinians and a timetable for Israeli 
withdrawal from all territory occupied 
since the 1967 war. Although the U.S 
reportedly would be amenable to a res 
olution that recognized “the legitimate 
interests” of the Palestinians, Moynihan 
who is acting under precise instruc 
tions from a somewhat nervous State 


said 


Department during this debate 
the U.S. would veto any formulation that 





THE MANY MOODS OF MOYNIHAN AT WORK IN THE U.N 
The U.S spokesman should be feared for the truths he might tell 
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mentioned Palestinian “rights” or Israe- 
li withdrawal 

Since he hung up his trademark Irish 
plaid hat at the U.N. last July, Moy- 
nihan has become one of the most jar- 
ring diplomats ever to inhabit the tow- 
ering glass menagerie on Manhattan's 
East Side. A big (6 ft. 5 in.), bouncy, ex- 
uberant man with a cherubic Irish face 
and a floppy lock of prematurely gray 
hair, Moynihan, 48, has a well-devel- 
oped ability to both charm and infuri- 
ate. Walking down a corridor, he can 
pick up a retinue with a nonstop mono- 
logue of patter, pontification and wise- 
cracks (“If the U.N. didn’t exist, it would 
be impossible to invent it’) 

His style is a blend of Gaelic elo- 
quence, Harvard donnishness and 
American stump evangelism. In front of 
a microphone or over a dinner table, he 
can draw on a broad mental library of 
recondite words, literary and historical 
allusions and outlandish bits of jargon 
to taunt, flatter or flay adversaries. He 
has stormed the rostrum to denounce 
the General Assembly as “a theater of 
the absurd” and to dismiss reports on 
American imperialism as “rubbish.” 
When something clear and pleasing 
emerges from U.N. newspeak, he quotes 
James Joyce to describe the rare phe- 
nomenon: “Its whatness leaps to us from 
the vestment of its appearance the 
object achieves its epiphany.” 

When words fail him, which is al- 
most never, Moynihan does not mind 
making a point peripatetically: he will 
wander into the Security Council dur- 
ing a debate, walk around, sit down, get 
up, go out and come back in. “We some- 
times feel that he does not take the Se- 
curity Council seriously,” complains one 
East Asian diplomat 

Some delegates fume at his hit-and- 
run habit of simply walking out of the 
Council or the General Assembly after 
delivering a tough speech and letting his 
deputies handle the fallout. On one such 
occasion, Moynihan started to stroll out 
of the Assembly when Saudi Arabia's 
voluble Ambassador Jamil Baroody was 
standing at the speaker's rostrum 
“Come back, sit down, perhaps you may 
learn something,” Baroody taunted 
Moynihan came to an abrupt halt, 
wheeled around, sat down and peered 
up at Baroody with a look of exagger- 
ated attention on his face 

Moynihan has won understandably 
mixed reviews at the U.N. The Israelis 
are delighted. But many Western allies 
are less enthusiastic. Before he intro- 
duced his resolution on worldwide am- 
nesty for political prisoners (which was 
quickly defeated), Moynihan failed to 
consult any other delegations. One im- 
portant Western ambassador first heard 
of the resolution when he tuned in to 
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P.L.O. REPRESENTATIVE FAROUK KADDOUMI LISTENING TO COUNCIL DEBATE ON MIDDLE EAST 





A locus of general assault on the principles of liberal democracy. 


NBC’s Today show and heard Moynihan 
describing it to Barbara Walters as a 
major American initiative. In a widely 
publicized outburst last November, Brit- 
ain’s Ambassador Ivor Richard com- 
pared Moynihan (without actually nam- 
ing him) variously to a trigger-happy 
Wyatt Earp, a vengeful Savonarola and 
a demented King Lear “raging amidst 
the storm on the blasted heath.” An- 
other Western delegate claims that 
“never in my U.N. experience have I 
seen such open criticism of an Amer- 
ican ambassador by my colleagues.” 


n the other hand, some U.N. dip- 
lomats admire him without say- 
ing so in public. At least one Third 
World delegate has conceded that 
his “bluntness was necessary and good.” 
Certainly much of the U.S. would agree 
In the seven months since his appoint- 
ment, messages have been pouring into 
the U.S. mission in unprecedented quan- 
tity—28,261 pieces of mail as of last 
week, only 191 of which have been crit- 
ical. The cheers have been coming from 
both conservatives, who have historical- 
ly distrusted the U.N., and liberals, 
whose commitment to the organization 
is not as automatic as it used to be, part- 
ly as a result of Israel's travails. In the 
press, praise for Moynihan has come 
from such politically distant quarters 
as the right-wing Manchester (N.H.) 
Union Leader, which has applauded 
“the blunt speaking that has upset the 
cookie pushers in our State Depart- 
ment,” and the generally liberal Atlan- 
ta Constitution, which has praised Moy- 
nihan in editorials arguing that “the U.S 
should play hardball” in the U.N 
Moynihan has won encomiums from 
Ronald Reagan, who has invoked his 
name several times while stumping New 
Hampshire, and from former Black 


Panther Eldridge Cleaver, who says his 
only criticism of the ambassador is that 
“his so-called hard line seems too soft 
to me.” 

A recent survey conducted by the 
Opinion Research Corp. showed that al- 
though public support for the United 
Nations is waning, Americans over- 
whelmingly endorse Moynihan: 70% 
wanted him to continue speaking 
“frankly and forthrightly” even at the 
expense of “tact and diplomacy.” Moy- 
nihan has a following of sorts in parts 
of the country where Turtle Bay seems 
about as close (and vital) as Timbuctoo 
Says Texas Businessman Kenneth 
Welch: “Moynihan is a top, rough-cut 
stone. We don't produce many like that 
in the U.S.” Adds Minneapolis House- 
wife Marion Lee: “So what if he goes 
off half-cocked sometimes? I think we 
need him.” 

Such views are not necessarily 
shared at the State Department, where 
many career diplomats regard Moyni- 
han’s pugilistic style as unprofessional 
and counterproductive. But the growing 
public support for the fighting Irishman 
has so far helped to shield him from open 
trouble from some of those at Foggy Bot- 
tom who are known to be uneasy about 
him, a list that includes the Secretary of 
State. Henry Kissinger is clearly nettled 
by Moynihan’s addiction to center stage 
Once Kissinger heard that Moynihan 
was getting credit for a well-received 
Kissinger speech that he himself had 
written. Said he angrily: “Pat Moyni- 
han’s attitude is that he gets a good day's 
work out of me.” 

Privately, Kissinger fumed when 
Moynihan threatened to resign last No- 
vember over what he considered to be 
tepid support of him by State; but pub- 
licly, he insisted that his differences with 
Moynihan have mercly been “over ad- 
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RICHARD’S MOYNIHAN: RAGING LEAR, RIGHTEOUS SAVONAROLA, TRIGGER-HAPPY EARP 


THE WORLD 


and encourage the creation of raw ma- 
terials cartels similar to OPEC. At the 
1974 special assembly on a new econom- 
ic order—a meeting occasioned largely 
by the devastating impact of that year’s 
oil-price increases—the US. main- 
tained a hangdog silence while it was ac- 
cused of wasting energy, warmongering, 
polluting and eating too much. 

After berating the West in public, 
Third World delegates would often pri- 
vately explain that only bloc solidarity 
had motivated their diatribe and that 
this should not inhibit Western econom- 
ic aid. As Moynihan put it, “For too long 
we have been given private assurances 
that public obscenities were not meant.” 
Rather than turn a deaf ear—much less 
another cheek—Moynihan suggested 
the West start fighting back. He urged: 
“It is time that the American spokes- 
man came to be feared in international 
forums for the truths he might tell.” 
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he most notable truths—his crit- 
ics would say half-truths—Moyni- 
han has told concern the poor na- 


jectives, not substance.” At times, the 
differences have involved a divergence 
in styles so deep that they have become 
matters of substance 

Kissinger, however, had a hand in 
recruiting Moynihan. Early last year, in 
the wake of a number of foreign policy 
embarrassments—the fall of Cambodia, 
the Communist takeover in Saigon, the 
temporary collapse of Kissinger’s Cairo- 
Jerusalem peace shuttle—K issinger and 
President Ford were looking for some- 
one to shore up the U.S.’s increasingly 
defensive position in the U.N. Moyni- 
han got the job, quite literally through 
a magazine article—a lengthy analysis 
of what he called “the massive failure 
of American diplomacy” published in 


the once liberal but increasingly conser- 
vative monthly Commentary. In it, Moy- 
nihan argued that the U.S. was singu- 
larly inept at coping with the rapid 
change that has expanded the U.N. 
since its founding in 1945 from a man- 
ageable round table of 51 nations, with 
Western democracies in the majority, to 
a sometimes brawling arena of 144 del- 
egations, more than 100 of which are 
hostile Third World or Communist 
countries, 

Under the management of an anti- 
Western General Assembly President, 
Abdelaziz Bouteflika of Algeria, the 
1974 session saw overwhelming votes to 
suspend South Africa from the Assem- 
bly, grant observer status to the P.L.O., 


tions of the Third World. He 
concedes that in the past there has been 
exploitation by the West but perhaps, 
he suggests, economic inequality in the 
world is less a matter of capitalist ra- 
pacity than of the Third World’s own 
economic inefficiency—an inefficiency 
rooted in history, geography and social- 
ism. The plain, observable facts are, he 
says, that socialism has proved to be “a 
distinctly poor means of producing 
wealth” and that high living standards 
are associated with relatively free mar- 
ket economies. 

Moynihan would concede that 
planned or mixed economies may be 
necessary in many underdeveloped na- 
tions. Nor does he think that socialism 


Excerpts from speeches, essays and interviews 


POST-—VIET NAM. Nations lose wars, and there are almost 
always consequences that are not so much political as social. 
[In the U.S.] the elites found themselves assaulted from with- 
in. Not to put too fine a point on it, their children would not 
fight in their war. Before it was over, the ROTC building at Har- 
vard had been converted into a day-care center. Worse, a sin- 
gularly derelict day-care center ... as if fecundity itself had 
been discredited and shame was everywhere. Time heals such 
hurts 

GUILT. The Marxist argument has a superior capacity to in- 
duce guilt, and [America’s capacity to absorb] guilt is what 
makes us most human as well as, at times, a bit absurd. It is 
said that if a Communist regime were to take over in the Sa- 
hara, there would in time be a shortage of sand. We shall 
doubtless in time have tested that hypothesis, but we can be 
fairly confident that to the very end there would be those in the 
West convinced that the sand had gone to build swimming 
pools for the rich—in the West. Yeats sensed the mood: “Come 
fix upon me that accusing eye/I thirst for accusation.” 

ORDERLY PROCEDURE. When procedure is destroyed, lib- 
erty is destroyed. It is not an aspect of governance. It is the es- 
sence of government 
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HUNGER. The Third World must feed itself and this will 
not be done by suggesting that Americans eat too much. 

THIRD WORLD REGIMES. There is no nation so poor that it 
cannot afford free speech, but there are few elites which will 
put up with the bother of it 

SOCIALISM. Everywhere save in Europe and a few English- 
speaking outposts, democratic socialism has become steadily 
less democratic. We cannot know whether this is because so- 
cialism produced demands on government which made de- 
mocracy impossible, or because socialism was never nearly 
so democratic as we thought. 

AMERICA’S FAULTS. Am I embarrassed to speak for a less 
than perfect democracy? Not one bit. Find me a better one. 
Do I suppose there are societies which are free of sin? No I 
don’t. Do I think ours is on balance incomparably the most 
hopeful set of human relations the world has? (I mean by 
ours those two-dozen-odd democracies of the world.) Yes, I 
do. Have we done obscene things? Yes, we have. How did 
our people learn about them? They learned about them on tele- 
vision, in the newspapers. 

AN AMERICAN REVIVAL. Out of the decline of the West 
there will, I sense, emerge a rise in spirits. We have short- 
ened our lines. We are under attack. [But] there is nothing in 
our culture that suggests we will not in the end defend our- 
selves successfully. We are the party of liberty. Always have 
been, even when least true to it. As the lights go out in the 
rest of the world, they shine all the brighter here. 
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the time he’s out of 8th grade 
America will be out of oil and gas. 


Impossible? 

No. It's fact. The 
ernment 
reser 





figures indic 


vill only last 








OIL 12 YEARS 

GAS 12 YEARS 
URANIUM 30 YEARS 
COAL 500 YEARS 





These frightening numbers re- 
veal our energy pic And the 


solution. Today we use oil and gas 
And coal for 


for 75% of our aie 
ly 17% 


Can there be any question about 
what we must do? We must con- 
serve. We must use precious oil 
and gas for those things only they 
can do. We must...make a national 
commitment to coal. 





American Electric Power Company, | Inc. 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Ele 





a‘‘national commitment 
al? It means recognizing coal 
imary eneray f : 
} its power to energy that 
can substitute for oil and gas. It 
means a crash program tod lop 
efaction an 





economical lique 


cation of coal 


It does NOT mean coal without 
regard for the environment. It 
reasonable regulations to 
prot the land, air and water and 
encourage the use of coal. 








We must eliminate environmental 
extremism. We can tolerate neither 
those who would destroy the en- 
/ironment nor those who would be 
undu ly restrictive. 





It means, in short, a National En- 
ergy Program based on a founda- 
tion of Coal and Conservation. 
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Kingsport Power Co 
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Many are puzzled by what 
happe ning in America. As a people 












> have some unique characteris- 
tics, among them ingenuity and a 
desire to get the job done. Yet, 


when it comes to solving our en- 
ergy problems, we've been chasing 


Our tails 


A simple review of our energy 
fuel assets—and a recognition of the 
peril of dependence on foreign oil— 
must lead those who govern and all 
thinking people to the obvious con- 
clusion that Coal and Conservation 
is the answer to our near-future 
energy problems 


It's elementary ...even for an 8th 
wade 


The call to greater 
energy independence 
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Aluminum. 
It takes the beating. Not you. 


For 20 years Alcoa has been developing 

aluminum highway products to help save 

lives and tax dollars. Products like alumi- 

num light poles, signs, sign structures and 

bridge railings are well suited to the rigors 
| of our nation’s highways... because they 
require aminimum of maintenance... 
because they can save lives. 


Consider the spun aluminum light pole 
shown above. It’s designed to break clean 
on impact—not stop your car dead. Hit 

one and the pole breaks away at the base, 
flips into the air and falls harmlessly beside 
the road. Although safety and performance 
are primary considerations with highway 





The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


products, there are secondary pluses. 
They're light, durable and easy to handle 
and maintain. In addition, there is alumi- 
num’'s high scrap value and its ability to be 
recycled, which saves 95 percent of the 
energy originally required to produce the 
molten metal from the ore. 

No wonder recyclable, low-maintenance 
aluminum products help reduce the cost of 
highway maintenance. 

If you would like more information on how 
recyclable aluminum can help save energy, 
write Aluminum Company of America, 
506-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


ALCOA 





is inherently incompatible with Amer- 
ican values. He makes the obvious dis- 
tinction between totalitarian and dem- 
ocratic socialists. The latter, “closely 
involved with the labor movement, com- 
mitted to long perspectives in politics,” 
he feels, should be more heavily wooed 
and relied on by the US. in the com- 
mon cause. 

But, Moynihan argues, Third World 
socialism, which he regards as Britain's 
most important colonial export, rests on 
the assumption that there are “vast 
stores of unethically accumulated 
wealth” in the industrial countries. Feel- 
ing that there were still “scores to be set- 
tled” even after independence, Third 
World radicals began using socialist 
rhetoric to defend not only redistribu- 
tion of wealth but “something ominously 
close to looting.” Moynihan sees a 
spreading “bias for equality over liber- 
ty” all over the world. As new nations 
fail to achieve either equality or econom- 
ic growth at home, they divert atten- 
tion to inequalities between nations, as- 
cribing “national ills to international 
causes.” 


hus more and more newly minted 

Third World nations adopt or ac- 

cept autocratic socialist forms of 

government. As a result, Moyni- 
han says, there are today no more than 
two dozen genuine democracies remain- 
ing in the world, and indeed he has sug- 
gested gloomily that liberal democracy 
in the 20th century may be the kind of 
vanishing phenomenon that monarchy 
was in the 19th. As a consequence, the 
U.N. has become “a locus of general as- 
sault” by the majority of socialist na- 
tions “on the principles of liberal 
democracy.” 

Moynihan got his first opportunity 
to act on his ideas last August. Cuban 
representatives to the Committee on De- 
colonization called for recognition of the 
small Puerto Rican independence move- 
ment and proposed that a U.N. com- 
mission be sent to the island to inves- 
tigate charges of American “political 
oppression.” Moynihan made it clear 
that the U.S. would consider a vote for 
the motion “flagrant interference” in 
American internal affairs. Indeed, he 
made his point so forcefully that one 
Third-World delegate asked a U.S. mis- 
sion officer: “Are you threatening us?” 
The officer passed the question on to 
Moynihan, who answered: “Tell him 
yes.” Debate on the question was sus- 
pended by an I1-to-9 vote. Later Moy- 
nihan defended his tactics: “The Com- 
mittee on Decolonization consists of 16 
police states, four democracies and four 
in-betweens. We are not about to be lec- 
tured by police states on the processes 
of electoral democracy.” 

Moynihan was similarly direct 
—and successful—last September when 
the Credentials Committee questioned 
the Chilean delegation on the ground 
that it was sent by a military dictator- 
ship that did not really represent the 
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Chilean people. Says Moynihan: “It was 
assumed that we would go rrr, grrr. 
boom, boom, boom, but we didn’t. We 
said, ‘That's an interesting question, and 
since you brought it up, we have here a 
list of 45 military governments and 35 
other governments installed by military 
coups, and let’s talk about them all. ~ 
The committee dropped the matter. 

Heartened by such successes, Moy- 
nihan started to take his show on the 
road. At an AFL-CIO convention in San 
Francisco last October, he approvingly 
cited a New York Times editorial that 
called Uganda’s President Idi Amin a 
“racist murderer” and incorrectly add- 
ed that it was “no accident” that Amin 
was chairman of the Organization of Af- 
rican Unity (O.A.U.). Moynihan thus in 
effect denounced moderate African 
leaders along with the infamous “Big 
Daddy”—a mistake that may have cost 
crucial votes on a motion to postpone, 
and thus possibly consign to oblivion, 
the notorious anti-Zionist resolution 
that the General Assembly passed in 
November (see chart). 

Although most of his skirmishes 
have been with Third World delegates, 
last month Moynihan directed his fire 
at the Soviet Union. When several black 
African nations introduced an amend- 
ment to the apartheid resolution 
condemning South African intervention 
in Angola, Moynihan countered by 
standing up and reading excerpts from 
news stories that detailed the Soviet 
presence in Angola. Russia is the new 
colonizer in Africa, he said. “If this As- 
sembly will not face that fact, then what 
is the good of this place?” 

In this episode, Moynihan side- 
stepped a tacit understanding that 
Washington and Moscow would not at- 
tack each other by name at the U.N. 
—an arrangement that dates back to the 
Nixon Administration’s first experi- 
ments with détente. Russia’s Ambassa- 
dor Malik promptly attacked Moynihan 
as “an emotional man inclined to in- 
vent the most sensational assertions.” 
But the amendment was dropped. 

Moynihan sees nothing inconsistent 
between such ideological attacks on the 
Soviets and the policy of détente, which 
he considers an “act of statecraft” by 
Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger 
“that has not had its equal in our time.” 
The trouble, he believes, is that most 
Americans fail to understand détente 
because it involves an inconsistency: the 
conflict between a “technological imper- 
ative” that demands cooperation be- 
tween the two superpowers to prevent 
nuclear war, and an “ideological im- 
perative” that demands competition 
Détente may well mean more rather 
than less ideological conflict. But living 
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More and more, the U.S. is 
outvoted in the U.N. on is- 


one-country, one-vote sys- 
tem. Thus the U.N.’s so- 
called automatic majority 
of less developed nations 
can almost always carry 
the votes on issues that 
evoke bloc solidarity, as 
shown by this tally of last 
November's balloting on 
the resolution that con- 
demned Zionism as a form 
of racism. The 72 nations 
that voted for the resolu- 
tion represented 50% of 
the U.N.’s membership, 
72% of the world’s pop- 
ulation and 30% of its eco- 
nomic activity as measured 































Report from Philip Morris 





‘Twelve Year Effort 


Ends With 
Unprecedented 


Flavor In 
Low lar Smoke. 


New‘Enriched Flavor'discovery for 9 mg. tar MERIT 
achieves taste of cigarettes having 60% more tar. 


The greatest challenge to cigarette- After twelve long, hard, often frustrating 
makers in the last two decades has been years, Philip Morris has developed the 
how to make a low tar cigarette that wasn't way to do it. 

“low” in taste. The cigarette is called MERIT. 
It seemed impossible. It delivers only 9 mg. of tar. One of the 


Until now. lowest tar levels in smoking today. Yet 








MERIT delivers astonishing flavor. 

If you're looking to become a low tar 
smoker, or don't particularly enjoy the 
taste of the low tar brand you smoke now 

-you'll be interested. 


Low Tar. Good Taste: Filters Fall Short 

Like most everyone else, we tried to 
design special “low tar, good taste” filters. 
Special filters that would somehow allow 
taste through but not tar. 

Like others, we experienced the same 
general kind of results: the lower the tar, 
the lower the taste. 

So for flavor, we concentrated on the 
business end of smoking. The tobacco end. 

And decided if we wanted more flavor 
to come through, we'd just have to find a 
way to start with more. 

Smoke Cracked: ‘Enriched Flavor’ 

Discovery 

So we began an exhaustive research 
program in cigarette smoke analysis 
and the ingredients 
that actually 
comprise cigarette 
taste. 

By using a very sensi- 
tive instrument called 
an Analytical Fractom- 
eter, we were able to 
“crack” cigarette smoke 
down into its various 
ingredients. 

We found there are 
over 2000 separate 
ingredients in smoke. ” 

Each was isolated “tar 
and analyzed, one by one. 

What we discovered was startling: there 
are ingredients in tobacco— “key” basic 
flavor units —that deliver taste way out of 
proportion to tar 

Breakthrough. 

By fortifying tobacco with these natural 
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flavor essentials, we're now able to pack 
flavor—extraordinary flavor—into a ciga- 
rette without the usual increase in tar. 

The discovery is called ‘Enriched Flavor: 
It's extra flavor. Flavor that can’t burn out, 
can't fade out, can't do anything but come 
through for you. 

Taste-Iested By People Like You 

9 mg. tar MERIT was taste-tested against 
five current leading low tar cigarette 
brands ranging from 11 mg. to 
15 mg. tar. 

Thousands of smokers were involved. 
Smokers of filter cigarettes like yourself, all 
tested at home* 

The results were conclusive: 

Even if the cigarette tested had 60% 
more tar, a significant majority of all 
smokers tested reported new ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ MERIT delivered more taste. 

Repeat: delivered more taste. 

In similar tests against 11 mg. to 15 mg. 
menthol brands, 

9 mg. tar MERIT 
MENTHOL performed 
strongly, too, delivering 
as much 
taste than the higher 
tar brands tested. 

You've been 


OT moTe 


smoking “low tar, good 
taste” claims long 
enough. 

Now you've got the 


cigarette. 


Of)» MERIT. 
* We E nicotine Incredible smoking pleasure 


at only 9 mg. tar. 
From Philip Morris. 


Or ‘ Stud 


i 
9 mg: ‘tar:’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











The BMW 530i. An engineer's conception of a 
luxury car, not an interior decorator’s. 
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One need look no further cell, two disc-braking systems 
than the nearest domestic luxury instead of one, and an interior that’s bio-mechani- 
sedan to find ample evidence of a stylingdepart- _ cally engineered to prevent driver fatigue. Each 
ment run rampant. seat in the 530i has an orthopedically molded 

Brocade upholstery, opera windows, shape. All controls are within easy reach. And all 
cabriolet tops, distinctive hood ornaments, etc., instruments are clear and visible. 
etc., etc. Impressive? 

Yet, underneath all this opulence, one No less an authority than Road & Track 
generally finds that the average luxury ear is magazine unequivocally calls the 530i “...one 
indeed a very average Car. of the ten best cars in the world...the best sports 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, it is.our sedan, period.” 
contention that, although the pursuit of luxury is If you'd care to judge for yourself, we 
no vice, when all is said and done, it is extraor- suggest you phone your BMW dealer 
dinary performance that makes an expensive and arrange a thorough test drive 


| car worth the money. The ultimate driving machine. 








So, while the BMW 530i features a rather 
lengthy list of refined luxuries, it also features a 
singularly responsive 3-liter, fuel-injected engine 
that never fails to astound even the experts with 
its smooth, turbine-like performance. 

It features an uncanny four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension system—McPherson struts 
in front and semi-trailing arms in the rear—that Gass 
allows each wheel to adapt itself instantly to hd 
every driving situation, smoothly and 
precisely. Giving you a total control that will 
spoil you for any other car. 

It features a solid steel passenger safety 


Bavarian MotorWorks, Munich,Germany. 








© 1975 BMW of North America, Inc. 
For the name of your nearest dealer, or for further information, you may call! us anytime, toll-free, at 800-243-6006 (Conn, 1-800-882-6500). 








MOYNIHAN TENDING BAR IN NEW YORK (1950); REVIEWING GURKHA SOLDIERS IN NEW DELHI (1973); AT ARCHERY CONTEST IN BHUTAN (1974) 
Also, an addiction to ideas and phrase-making that has brought a needed dose of humor and humanity to government. 


with such contradictions, he 
breezily, is “not at all unnatural.” 

It has not helped, Moynihan be- 
lieves, “that we picked the wrong word 
to describe the process. Détente is a 
French word—perhaps the cause of 
precision would have been better served 
had we chosen something from the Ger- 
man*—which means relaxation of ten- 
sion, as with physical objects like mus- 
cles. Now such wholesale relaxation is 
exactly what will mor happen under 
détente.” 


argues 


oynihan’s critics say that such 

subtle distinctions are not ev- 

ident in his rhetorical flights, 

especially against the Third 
World. They claim that his tactics only 
force the more moderate Third World 
delegates into a face-saving solidarity 
with their more radical colleagues. In ef- 
fect, they argue, Moynihan ignores the 
famous Kennedy dictum, “Don’t get 
mad, get even”; instead of venting his 
anger, he should be pressing for prac- 
tical results. 

Moynihan retorts that practical re- 
sults are exactly what he is getting. Far 
from hardening Third World enmity to 
the US. and other developed countries, 
his tactics have begun to break up bloc 
voting in the U.N. For instance, when 
the anti-Zionist resolution was in com- 
mittee last October, two African dele- 
gates voted against it and 14 abstained 
In the General Assembly vote in No- 
vember, five African delegations voted 
against it and eleven abstained. Moy- 
nihan believes that the U.N. is still use- 
ful, not only as an occasional peace- 
keeper but as an instrument of 
persuasion. The U.S. mission has ac- 
quired a new tool: a computer to help 
keep track of votes for or against U.S. in- 


*Unfortunately, the German vocabulary offers no 
more precise term for the meaning of detente. The 
closest approximation is Entspannung which, like 
détente, means a relaxation of tension 
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terests, which in turn may help decide 
who will get U.S. aid 

Moynihan is rankled by suggestions 
that his tactics are too “confrontation- 
al.” Said he in an interview with TIME 
“Now, in one issue after another the at- 
tack came from others and we defend- 
ed ourselves. That isn ta doctrine of con- 
frontation.” He quoted an ironic piece 
of French doggerel: “Cet animal est trés 
méchant/) Quand on lattaque, il se 
défend” (This animal is very wicked 
when it is attacked, it defends itself) 
Moynihan added: “Do you have any 
sense of the depth of appeasement that 
comes out of discerning in self-defense 
an act of confrontation? Do you realize 
how passive everybody had become?” 

Passive has never been the word for 
Pat Moynihan. Although he grew up in 
Manhattan, his route to the U.N. was 
circuitous. Born in Tulsa, Okla., on the 
eve of St. Patrick’s Day, in 1927, he was 
brought to New York by his parents 
when he was six years old. His father, a 
classically hard-drinking newspaper- 
man, walked out on the family in 1938 
Much of his adolescence was spent shin- 
ing shoes, hawking newspapers and 
tending bar in Moynihan’s, the saloon 
his mother opened on New York’s rough 
and garish 42nd Street 

Other stops on Moynihan’s long 
road to the U.N. included high school 
in East Harlem and a longshoreman’s 
job on the Hudson River docks. At the 
urging of a friend, he took the entrance 
exam for New York’s tuition-free City 
College, “mdstly to prove that I was as 
smart as I thought I was.” In something 
of the same spirit, he went on to a Ph.D 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy at Tufts University, an aca- 
demic career as a professor of educa- 
tion and urban politics at Harvard, and 
a parallel political career that has 
brought him jobs in two Republican and 
two Democratic Administrations. 

After serving as Assistant Secretary 


of Labor under both Presidents Kenne- 
dy and Johnson, Moynihan, who still la- 
bels himself a liberal Democrat, took 
two leaves from Harvard to work for 
President Nixon. During his years with 
Kennedy and Johnson, Moynihan 
helped draft the Government's first an- 
tipoverty programs. Then, by enticing 
Nixon with visions of becoming the 
American Disraeli, the British Tory 
Prime Minister famed for his progres- 
sive social legislation, Moynihan almost 
succeeded in getting his Republican 
President to push the Family Assistance 
Plan through Congress. The FAP, a tru- 
ly innovative plan for a federally admin- 
istered guaranteed-income program, 
might well have been an important first 
step toward reforming the nation’s wel- 
fare mess 


wice in his career, Moynihan has 

been temporarily undone by his 

addiction to phrasemaking. In 

1965, he wrote the still contro- 
versial “Moynihan Report,” which ar- 
gued that most of the social disadvan- 
tages suffered by American blacks are 
traceable to the instability of Negro fam- 
ily life. Although Moynihan clearly at- 
tributed that instability to more than 
two centuries of racial oppression, sev- 
eral black leaders took offense at his 
use of terms like “tangle of pathology” 
to describe the Negro family. Shortly 
afterward, Moynihan left his job at La- 
bor. His stint as director of Nixon's 
Urban Affairs Council ended a year 
after his memo urging a period of “be- 
nign neglect” of the racial issue was 
leaked to the press in 1970. Moynihan 
still bristles at what he regards as wide- 
spread misinterpretation of that phrase 
It did not, he insists, refer to less Gov- 
ernment attention to civil rights, but 
to a need for more care, at a time of 
high racial tension, to avoid situations 
“in which extremists of either race are 
given opportunities for martyrdom” 
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—such as the 1969 Chicago police raid 
on the Black Panthers 

After the “benign neglect” flap, 
Moynihan stayed out of the limelight un- 
til Nixon made him Ambassador to 
India in 1973. Arriving in New Delhi 
ata time when Indo-American relations 
were al their lowest ebb—in the wake 
of the U.S. ult toward Pakistan in its 
1971 war with India—Moynihan wise- 
ly decided to keep an uncharacteristi- 
cally low profile. He stayed close to his 
official residence, Roosevelt House, 
which he loathed; he gave private show- 
ings of John Ford films to American vis- 
itors, and made only one or two speech- 
es. The restraints of the New Delhi post 
have made the U.N. a doubly welcome 
forum for his ebullience 

Moynihan’s bitterest critics today 
are doctrinaire liberals who still 
regard his sojourn in the Nixon 
White House as treasonous frat- 
ernizing with the enemy. “He has 
no ideological underpinnings,” 
complains a Moynihan colleague 
from Harvard's Kennedy Insti- 
tute of Politics. “He is not unlike 
Kissinger. They both have enor- 
mous egos, tremendous ambition, 
a great deal of moral flexibility, 
and the same kind of little 
boy attitude—‘Look, Ma, I'm 
dancing.” * 

Other critics feel that Moyni- 
han is so intoxicated by ideas that 
he is apt to skitter along from one 
to another. Moynihan in turn has 
spoken scathingly of his fellow in- 
tellectuals, in whom he diagnoses 
a failure of nerve. On one occa- 
sion he parodied the plea brought 
to Nixon by a group of antiwar 
college presidents: “If you don’t 
end poverty, racism and the war 
right now, we'll hold our 
breaths until we turn blue.” 

Says Harvard Sociologist Da- 
vid Riesman, an old Moynihan 
chum: “The capacity of Harvard 
to make people feel vulnerable is 
incredible, and I think Pat felt 
that quite keenly. He felt de- 
meaned by having to establish his 
liberal credentials, pulling out his 
origins, his work with the Great 
Society programs. It was the same 
with the blacks issue. He knows what 
it’s like to be desperately poor; he is a 
man of very lowly origins, lower than 
most of the black intellectuals who at- 
tacked him.” 

Riesman is an admirer of Moyni- 
han’s all-embracing academic interests, 
which he says equip him as a diplomat 
to “deal with issues on a plane of both 
contemporary and historical perspec- 
tive.” Riesman recalls a Phi Beta Kappa 
address that Moynihan delivered at 
Harvard in which he compared student 
radicals of the 1960s to the Quaker, Lev- 
eler and Digger religious dissidents of 
Cromwell's England, and then predicted 
that student activism would die out in 
the ‘70s when the demographic bulge 
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produced by the postwar baby boom 
subsided. Says Riesman: “There aren't 
many people who have enough knowl- 
edge of the Fifth Monarchy Men of the 
1640s and of demographics to advance 
those two thoughts.” 

Moynihan’s wife Elizabeth, a part- 
time painter, sculptor and the mother 
of three teen-age children, says that her 
husband is, above all things, a word man 
who is “happiest when he writes every 
day.” He goes to bed reading and wakes 
up writing—when he sleeps at all, that 
is. Most nights are a series of fitful cat- 
naps, often with spells at the typewriter 
in between. At the family’s 600-acre 
dairy farm in upstate New York, there 
is an old schoolhouse on the property 
that Moynihan uses as his word-mill 
whenever he has a chance to leave his 


MOYNIHAN & WIFE ELIZABETH IN WALDORF SUITE 
Happiest when he writes every day. 


U.N. life behind. The farming is done 
by a local tenant who pays Moynihan 
$350 and 23 gallons of maple syrup a 
year for the use of the land. At present, 
Landlord Moynihan is writing the in- 
troduction for a volume of collected 
David Levine drawings, doing “a long 
essay on the rise of frustration as a mode 
of social expression,” and has just com- 
pleted a report for the Rockefeller Com- 
mission on Critical Choices, “The Qual- 
ity of Life’ —a topic that even Moynihan 
found intimidatingly sweeping 

Unlike many _ independently 
wealthy ambassadors, Moynihan lives 
entirely off his $44,600 U.N. salary. The 
Moynihans are provided with the Wal- 
dorf suite, a car and a driver. But their 
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only servant is Hives, a life-sized papier- 
maché butler who stands at the door of 
the apartment wearing the castaway 
clothes of a warm-blooded English but- 
ler who once worked for them. The fig- 
ure is the creation of their son Tim. With 
all three children away at school, Hives 
and a wire-haired fox terrier named Mr 
Dooley are the only other live-in mem- 
bers of the Moynihan family. At home, 
there is a casual, rumpled air about the 
man. In public, he wears meticulously 
tailored suits, and his voice acquires a re- 
served, almost harrumphing Tory tone. 
In both incarnations, he occasionally in- 
dulges a well-cultivated taste for Dubon- 
net, Scotch, brandy, port or stout. Even 
Moynihan’s critics concede that his un- 
failing Irish wit and cheer make him a 
good man to take on a pub crawl 

Moynihan’s spreading popu- 
larity has inevitably given rise to 
speculation that he may run for 
public office, and he is reportedly 
being strongly urged by supporters 
to seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the New York Senate seat 
now held by Republican Senator 
James Buckley. But Moynihan 
has denied any intention of run- 
ning, and he removed his name 
last week from the ballot for 
the Democratic primary in 
Massachusetts 

For the moment at least, Moy- 
nihan professes to be content to 
be the man who loosened up and 
livened up the U:S. posture in the 
U.N.—an effort that for him be- 
gins at home. One recent morn- 
ing, the ambassador was chatting 
with visitors while padding bare- 
foot around his Waldorf Towers 
suite dressed in a tatty gold dress- 
ing gown with a loose thread 
hanging from the sleeve. Sitting 
down in the armchair beneath his 
Custer painting, he began going 
over the wire traffic from Wash- 
ington with a couple of his assis- 
tants. “Oh, God,” he exclaimed, 
as another State Department 
memo was put in front of him. “If 
you read enough of this stuff, your 
mind turns to mush!” 

On another level, Moynihan 
hopes to win Americans who are 
disillusioned by the tougher climate for 
US. diplomacy in the U.N. (as else- 
where) back to a recognition that “ideas 
matter in world affairs.” He adds that 
in much of the world of the 1970s, with 
its new nations and new political per- 
ceptions, “ideas, just now, are all against 
us.” But that is all the more reason, 
in Moynihan’s view, why Americans 
should begin to pay more attention to 
their own ideas, including the increas- 
ingly rare faith in political and econom- 
ic freedom that makes the U.S. what he 
calls “the liberty party” in the world to- 
day, Thus as the Ambassador sees it, 
his mission at Turtle Bay is not just to 
raise hell in the U.N., but to give other 
Americans something to think about 
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AFRICA 


Now, Back to the Battlefield 


“No agreement! No resolution! We 
have failed the people of Angola!” So 
said Kenya’s Vice President Daniel 
Arap Moi last week after the collapse 
of the Organization of African Unity’s 
emergency summit meeting on the An- 
golan civil war. After three frustrating 
days of talks in Addis Ababa, the Ethi- 
opian capital, the delegates from the 
46 O.A.U. nations gave up their effort 
to find a way to halt the fighting. In 
fact, all they were able to do was dem- 
onstrate just how little unity there is in 
the 0.A.U. The delegates not only failed 
to adopt a resolution on Angola, they 
could not even agree on a final com- 
muniqué. Concluded Zambia's Presi- 
dent Kenneth Kaunda: “Our failure to 
find a solution here confirms that the 
0.A.U. has no power to shape the des- 
tiny of Africa.” 

Neutral Host. The conference was 
deadlocked from its opening moments 
On one side were the 22 nations that 
back the Soviet-sponsored Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of An- 
gola (M.P.L.A.), which has been receiv- 
ing massive arms aid from the U.S.S.R 
and is being helped on the battlefield 
by some 7,500 Cubans. The M.P.L.A.’s 
supporters at the O.A.U. included all 
the former Portuguese African colonies, 
as well as such leftist states as Guinea, 
Somalia and Algeria; they endorsed a 
resolution proposed by Nigeria's strong- 
man, General Murtala Mohammed. 
urging the recognition of the M.P.L.A 
as the legitimate government of An- 
gola. The resolution also called on the 
O.A.U. to aid the M.P.L.A. in its fight 
against its two Western-backed oppo- 
nents, the National Front for the Lib- 
eration of Angola (F.N.L.A.) and the 
National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola (UNITA) 

The Nigerian proposal was opposed 
by 22 other nations, among them Zaire, 
Kenya, Ivory Coast, Zambia, Egypt. 
Morocco and Tunisia. In what was 
quickly labeled a “national unity” reso- 
lution, presented by Senegalese Presi- 
dent Léopold Senghor, this group urged 
that all fighting in Angola cease imme- 
diately and a government of national 
unity be formed. The resolution further 
called for an end to all outside military 
aid to Angola, a demand that was aimed 
at both the Soviet and Cuban support for 
the M.P.L.A. and the help the other two 
factions have been receiving from Zaire. 
South Africa and the West 

As the summit’s host, Ethiopia felt it 
should remain neutral; Uganda also ab- 
stained from the voting because its lead- 
er, Field Marshal Idi Amin, is 0.A.t 
chairman. If South Africa were to with- 
draw its forces from Angola, most of 
Black Africa might favor an immediate 
cease-fire and the installation of a coali- 
tion government in Luanda. which 
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would give a voice to each of the coun- 
try’s varied regional, tribal and political 
factions. No regime, for example, could 
govern effectively without the coopera- 
tion of the pro-UNITA Ovimbundu tribe 
in the south. Yet many African states 
have been unwilling to back the nation- 
al-unity solution as long as the F.N.L.A.- 
UNITA coalition is aided by the hated 
South Africans. 

Despite some impassioned speech- 
making and nearly nonstop lobbying in 
and around O.A.U. headquarters, neither 
side budged from its opening position 
At times the mood in the 0.A.U.’s Af- 
rica Hall turned ugly. Reported TIME 
Correspondent Lee Griggs from Addis 
Ababa: “One African leader who has at- 
tended every O.A.U. summit said that he 
had never heard such foul or threaten- 
ing language. When Ethiopia seemed 
about to join the backers of the M.P.L.A., 
for example, two opposing delegates 
threatened to recognize the Eritrean 
Liberation Front—insurgents who are 
fighting the Ethiopian government. The 
summit’s most stabilizing force, ironical- 
ly, was the usually mercurial Idi Amin, 
who tried mightily to find some ground 
for compromise.” 

Soviet Tanks. Before the summit 
began, it had seemed that the Soviet- 
backed M.P.L.A. would easily pick up the 
votes needed to give it an ardently 
sought O.A.U. imprimatur. Thus the 
deadlock was a slight victory for the 
F.N.L.A.-UNITA coalition. But UNITA 
Leader Jonas Savimbi cautioned that 
“we still see a government of national 
unity as the only answer.” 

After the summit’s failure, the fight- 
ing in Angola surged. M.P.L.A. forces. 
using Soviet tanks and rockets, shelled 
the port town of Ambriz in the north, 
forcing the F.N.L.A. to abandon it with- 
out a fight. In fact, the F.N.L.A. has now 
evacuated all but one of its key outposts 
and is withdrawing toward sanctuaries 
in neighboring Zaire, from where it 


plans to pursue a guerrilla-style war. In 
the southeast, meanwhile, a powerful 
M.P.L.A. column, reportedly composed of 
some 1,000 Angolans and 500 Cubans. 
was marching toward the railway town 
of Luso, an important UNITA stronghold 

South Africa feared that an upsurge 
of fighting on the war's southern front 
would draw Pretoria more deeply into 
the conflict. Last week South Africa re- 
luctantly mobilized seven additional 
regiments of its reserves, while econo- 
mists grimly warned of a drop in living 
standards—now the highest on the con- 
tinent—if defense outlays rise 

Angola is high on the list of topics 
for discussion that Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger is bringing with him 
to Moscow this week. He may try to per- 
suade the Russians to pressure its 
M.P.L.A. client into accepting some form 
of coalition government in Luanda. The 
elimination of the F.N.L.A. from the bat- 
Uefield may make a coalition more like- 
ly; while the M.P.L.A. and the F.N.L.A 
have been archenemies for various rea- 
sons, including old tribal animosities. 
the Soviet-backed group and UNITA are 
not irretrievably far apart 


AMIN SWIMS IN ADDIS ABABA POOL 





F.N.L.A. LEADER HOLDEN ROBERTO (LEFT) WITH UNITA’S SAVIMBI AT O.A.U. SUMMIT 














CHINA 


Last Respects 


Chilled by the icy winter air that 
sweeps over from Mongolia, Peking last 
week solemnly mourned the passing of 
Premier Chou En-lai. The ceremonies 
began in the hospital where Chou died 
of cancer at age 77 on Jan. 8. For two 
days his body lay in state, draped in the 
red flag of the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty, while high officials, including Chou’s 
wife Teng Ying-chao and First Vice Pre- 
mier Teng Hsiao-ping, Chou’s almost 
certain successor (TIME cover, Jan. 19), 
paid their last respects. Also among the 
mourners were some 10,000 selected 
“representatives of the masses.” 

Chou's body was taken in a white 
hearse to the Papaoshan (Hill of Eight 
Treasures) Cemetery, in Peking’s west- 
ern suburbs, to be cremated. Nearly a 
million people lined the route. Then 
the red lacquer urn containing the ash- 
es was displayed for three days in the 
Working People’s Palace of Culture, 
the former Exalted Temple used by 
China’s emperors to pray to their 
ancestors 

Scattered Ashes. In an extraor- 
dinary spontaneous expression of grief, 
nearly two million mourners, wearing 
white paper flowers on their padded 
winter jackets, gathered to place wreaths 
around the Monument of the People’s 
Heroes. Bands of weeping youths gath- 
ered to sing the “Internationale” and 
raise their clenched fists. All over the 
city people wept unashamedly before 
portraits of Chou. At midweek the re- 
mains were taken to the Great Hall of 
the People, where party officials lis- 
tened to a eulogy delivered by Teng 
Hsiao-ping. A silent mass of people 
lined the Avenue of Eternal Tranquillity 
as the hearse bearing Chou's remains 
moved slowly away to scatter the ash- 
es, as China's official news agency pul 
it. “in the rivers and on the soil of our 
motherland.” 

Life in China quickly began to re- 
turn to normal. In Peking, shops that 
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had closed for the seven-day mourning 
period opened their shutters. Workers 
bicycled through Peking’s wide, cold 
streets to return to their offices and fac- 
tories. A lively debate in the Chinese 
press on educational policy, which had 
been halted when Chou died, was re- 
sumed in full force. Peking’s official Peo- 
ple’s Daily called in an editorial for a 
variety of educational reforms, arguing 
earnestly that if China’s schools 
equipped the masses with “socialist con- 
sciousness,” they would surely “rise up 
against revisionism.” 

In Peking’s view, of course, the cen- 
ter of “revisionism” is Moscow. In the 
wake of Chou’s death, China made an 
important advance in its continuing 
struggle with the Soviet Union for pow- 
er and influence in Asia. After months 
of deliberations and delay on the mat- 
ter, Japan last week announced it would 
sign a peace treaty with China that for- 
mally ends World War II hostilities 
In doing so, Tokyo agreed to Peking’s 
demand that the treaty include a clause 
opposing “hegemony”—China’s current 
code word for Moscow's expansionist 
(in the Chinese view) foreign policy. 

Tense Visit. Significantly, the Jap- 
anese made the announcement hours 
after Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko had concluded a tense official 
visit to Tokyo. During his stay, Gromy- 
ko had sternly warned the Japanese not 
to sign any peace treaty with Peking and 
certainly not one with an anti-hegemo- 
ny clause in it. But the Japanese, for 
their part, were annoyed by Gromyko’s 
refusal to return to Japan the four is- 
lands in the southern Kurile chain that 
the Soviets had seized at the end of the 
war in 1945. Riled by Moscow’s unwill- 
ingness to settle the long-standing quar- 
rel, Japanese Premier Takeo Miki told 
Gromyko that Japan would sign the 
treaty with China “as soon as possible.” 
Miki’s decision would have pleased 
Chou En-lai: one of his most important 
foreign policy aims had been to get To- 
kyo lo tilt more closely toward Peking 
than Moscow. The treaty that Miki 
agreed to sign last week seemed to ful- 
fill that goal 
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Thou Shalt Not 
—And Shall 


While remaining doctrinally conser- 
vative in matters sexual, the Roman 
Catholic Church in recent years has on 
a practical level adopted a more liberal 
attitude toward the sexual nature of 
man. If they did not exactly condone 
such sexual conduct as premarital in- 
tercourse, masturbation and active ho- 
mosexuality, many confessors, theolo- 
gians and pastoral counselors took a 
sympathetic view of the personal prob- 
lems so often caused by the church's 
teaching against all three. Others went 
so far as to question whether some of 
these sexual activities were morally 
wrong at all. Last week the Vatican 
called for a halt to this “new morality,” 
if not to pastoral compassion. In the 
most ringing naysaying pronouncement 
since Pope Paul VI’s 1968 anti-birth 
control encyclical, Humanae Vitae, it 
condemned “the unbridled exaltation of 
sex” and called for a return to tra- 
ditional Catholic doctrine on sexual 
morals. 

The condemnation came in a 5,000- 
word statement issued by the Congre- 
gation for the Doctrine of the Faith 
under a “mandate” from Pope Paul. 
Called a “Declaration on Certain Ques- 
tions Concerning Sexual Ethics,” the 
statement took seven years to prepare 
and was reviewed and approved by Paul. 
It was not just a Vatican idea; instead, 
it was mostly a response to complaints 
from Roman Catholic bishops in many 
nations, particularly in the US., that the 
church was not providing sufficient 
guidelines for sexual behavior in the 
wake of the sexual revolution of the "60s 
and 70s. Relatively few bishops are 
theologians, and many have been con- 
fused and bothered by the support that 
progressive theologians have been giv- 
ing to priests disposed to take a con- 
ciliatory attitude toward sex. 

The decree that resulted from their 
concern is no wholesale syllabus of sex- 
ual depravities. Instead, it singles out 
those “erroneous opinions” that Rome 
considers are spreading and causing 
confusion in the ranks of the faithful. 
Three areas of sexuality that have 
caused particular difficulties for Cath- 
olics—as indeed for many other Chris- 
tians—are given major treatment: 


HOMOSEXUALITY. To no one’s surprise, 
the Vatican is not about to endorse Gay 
Liberation. Quite the contrary, it con- 
siders that homosexual acts are “intrin- 
sically disordered and can in no case be 
approved of.” The ban is total: to the 
view held by some moral theologians 
that sexual relations are permissible for 
irreversible homosexuals, the declara- 
tion replies with a blunt no. Homosex- 
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uals must be “treated with understand- 
ing” and are not always “personally 
responsible” for their condition but there 
can be no justification for homosexual 
acts, which oppose the “moral sense” of 
Christians, the teachings of the Bible 
and the “objective moral order.” 


PREMARITAL SEX. Some writers on mor- 
als justify sexual union before marriage, 
at least in cases where the couple in- 
tends to marry. Rome will not have that. 
Says the declaration: “Every genital act 
must be within the framework of mar- 
riage.” The decree reasons that “love 
must find its safeguard in the stability 
of marriage” in order to “protect hu- 
man dignity” and give children the or- 
dered environment they need. This re- 
quires nothing short of a marriage 
contract that is sanctified by the church 
and “guaranteed by society.” 


MASTURBATION. Autoerotism may be 
undergoing re-examination among 
Catholic scholars as a normal phenom- 
enon of sexual development, but the 
Vatican rejects any such idea. Again 
echoing language that it uses through- 
out, the declaration reaffirms that mas- 
turbation “is an intrinsically and seri- 
ously disordered act.” It lacks the sexual 
relationship called for by the moral or- 
der, one that realizes, in the words of 
Vatican Council II, “the full sense of mu- 
tual self-giving and human procreation 
in the context of true love.” 


JEROME WALKER—THE CRITIC 


“Stop me if you've heard this one!” 


In dealing with sexual acts, the dec- 
laration never swerves from traditional 
natural-law theory, which holds that 
“immutable laws” written by God are 
part of human nature. The church has 
always transmitted these timeless prin- 
ciples, the declaration says, “however 
much the opinions and morals of the 
world may have been opposed to them.” 
The problem today, however, is not only 
opposition from “the world” but from 
within the church itself. It will be sur- 
prising if the new restatement of sexual 
rights and wrongs is any more popular 
—or observed—than Humanae Vitae. 

s s a 

While the Vatican was anchoring 
age-old religious views on sex, those who 
make a religion out of non-religion were 
decreeing the opposite in the name of 
freedom. In the current Humanist, a bi- 
monthly magazine published for the 
American Humanist Association and 
the Ethical Culture movement, 34 sexol- 
ogists have unveiled their “New Bill of 
Sexual Rights and Responsibilities.” 

The humanists celebrate “responsi- 
ble” freedom after centuries of “bond- 
age to church or state.” Marriage “where 
viable” is “a cherished human relation- 
ship,” but “other sexual relationships 
also are significant.” The 34 signers pre- 
dict a growing acceptance of premarital, 
homosexual and bisexual relations. 
Though prostitution, sadomasochism 
and fetishism are gently tut-tutted as 
“limiting,” the humanists state that if 
they are to be discouraged, it should be 
through education, not laws. Children’s 
genital explorations are considered 
“learning experiences” that help to in- 
tegrate a healthy sexuality into the per- 
sonality. Masturbation is “fully accept- 
ed” as “a viable mode of satisfaction for 
many individuals, young and old.” 

The humanists are unflaggingly op- 
timistic. “We human beings are embark- 
ing on a wondrous adventure,” they an- 
nounce. “For the first time we realize 
that we own our own bodies.” So long 
as “responsibility and mutuality” are re- 
spected, “we need to adopt the doctrine 
that actualizing pleasures are among the 
highest moral goods.” Which is not quite 
what the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith has in mind. 








SUSANNAH YORK STRUTS IN SOHO 


MESSICK, LANDERS & PRISCILLA TOAST THE COUPLE 





His first vaudeville job offered little 
training for a future Hollywood heavy. 
observes Actor James Cagney in his new 
autobiography Cagney by Cagney. “lt 
was a female-impersonation act,” says 
Jimmy, now 71. “Six guys in skirts, serv- 
ing basically as a chorus line, and one 
of the ‘girls’ was quitting. I filled the va- 
cancy.” Cagney, who eventually grew 
from vaudeville chorine to cinema mob- 
ster, says he never felt quite at home 
with his tough-guy image. That famous 
grapefruit-in-the-face scene with Mae 
Clarke in The Public Enemy (1931), he 
complains, followed him for years: “In- 
variably, whenever I went into a res- 
taurant there was always some wag hav- 
ing the waiter bring me a tray of 
grapefruit. It got to be awfully tiresome.” 
So which of his 62 films did he enjoy 
the most? Yankee Doodle Dandy, in 
which he played the Broadway music 
maker George M. Cohan. Says Jimmy, 
now a gentleman farmer in New York 
“Once a song-and-dance man, always a 
song-and-dance man Those few 
words tell as much about me profession- 
ally as there is to tell.” 

a 

It was meant to be a vehicle for his 
wife, Actress Susannah York, but Writ- 
er Michael Wells’ newest play looks more 
like a ride she should have avoided. The 
Great Ban, which opened in London's 
Soho district last week, stars York as a 
former actress who lapses into confused 
reveries, childhood recollections, and a 
brief impression of Marilyn Monroe 
“An unintentional parody of all the 
worst excesses of fringe theater,” blast- 
ed Time Out magazine. Said the Finan- 
cial Times critic: “I was alarmed to read 
in the programme that the play is one 
part of a trilogy.” York, now appearing 
in U.S. movie theaters as the star of Con- 
duct Unbecoming, plans to complete her 
four-week run in Soho despite the bad 
notices. Even if audiences think the ve- 
hicle sputters, obviously the body work 
looks just fine 


When her sometime friendship with 
President John Kennedy and Chicago 
Mobster Sam Giancana became public 
knowledge last month, turned up by the 
Senate investigation of the CIA, Judith 
Campbell Exner seemed sure of one 
thing. Appearing at a San Diego press 
conference, Exner, 42, assured reporters 
that she had no interest in profiting by 
telling tales out of the White House. She 
has apparently changed her mind. Last 
week New York Literary Agent Scott 
Meredith announced that Exner had 
agreed to write an autobiography and 
provide details of her relationship with 
J.F.K. Her asking price for the still un- 
written book, said Exner’s Attorney 
Brian Monaghan, would be “somewhere 
around $2 million.” 

. 

After successfully eluding most pho- 
tographers for the past 35 years, Ac- 
tress Greta Garbo has now done her 
famous disappearing act for a Swedish 
court. The former film star, 70, re- 
cently inherited $720, but court offi- 
cers have been unable to find the heir- 
ess in New York, where she lives most 
of the year. Their latest ploy: a miss- 
ing persons’ notice in the Swedish gov- 
ernment newspaper, Post and Inrikes 
Tidningar. “1 don’t believe Greta will 
take the money,” mused: longtime Gar- 
bo friend Countess Kerstin Bernadotte 
65. “Perhaps she'll send it to poor rel- 
atives in Sweden.” 

. 

After 35 years of tracking down big 
stories for the Flash, Girl Reporter Bren- 
da Starr has finally tracked down her 
man. The funny-papers heroine, still a 
red-haired beauty of 23, last week ex- 
changed wedding vows with dashing, 
eye-patched Basil St. John on the car- 
toon page of 150 newspapers. To cel- 
ebrate, Starr Creator Dale Messick, 69. 
joined with some 125 wellwishers for a 
mock reception in Washington, D.C 
Lovelorn Columnist Ann Landers came 
to offer advice; Priscilla of Boston, who 








designed Tricia Nixon’s wedding gown, 
put on a fashion show; and Ellen Prox- 
mire, wife of Wisconsin Senator William 
Proxmire, brought a four-tiered wedding 
cake. Cartoon fans, take heart. Before 
the evening’s end, Messick assured all 
present that Brenda would stick to her 
old newspaper beat for some time to 
come. After all, explained Dale, “she 
didn’t marry a rich boy.” 
. 

“I was all swollen and puffed up; | 
looked like a Frankenstein monster,” 
complained Astrologer-Author Sybil 
Leek, recalling her visit to South Caro- 
lina last November. Scheduled to ad- 
dress a convention of auto executives, 
Sybil had stopped by the Hilton Head 
Inn pool beforehand “for a few deep 
breaths of good air.’ The seer failed to 
see a stream of gas from a rusty chem- 
ical cylinder, however, and instead of 
air, inhaled some escaping chlorine. The 
result, says Astrologer Leek, was a case 
of chemical pneumonia, a four-day hos- 
pital stay and two months of severe 
headaches. Forgoing mystical incanta- 
tions, the astrologer last week resorted 
to another old remedy: a $1.5 million 
lawsuit against the hotel and chlorine 
company for negligence 

. 

“I'd hold up the camera and Id say, 
‘Can I take it?’ Sometimes people would 
run, and sometimes they'd stay still,” re- 
counted Julie Nixon Eisenhower, de- 
scribing her first stab at photography 
during a twelve-day visit to China ear- 
lier this month. “I’m not a professional 
photographer, just a tourist,” cautioned 
Julie, who still managed to click off 288 
vacation snaps, including some respect- 
able photos of Husband David atop a 
stone camel at the Ming Tombs. Lest Ju- 
lie’s amateur shutterbugging go awry, 
Chinese photographers accompanied 
the couple and presented them with a 
record of their trip. One other gift was 
included—a surprise 63rd birthday cake 
for Dad from the Shanghai Revolution- 
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ary Committee. “It said “Happy Birth- 
day, Mr. Nixon,’ ” disclosed Julie, “both 
in English and Chinese.” 
s 

SENATOR JAVITS SLEEPS WITH 
AGENT FOR IRAN, quipped the Village 
Voice headline in a jab at New York's 
Jacob Javits, 71, and Wife Marion, 5! 
Since September, the paper revealed, 
the Senator’s wife has been on file in 
Washington as an official agent for a 
foreign government. The reason: her 
$67,500-a-year post as a public rela- 
tions consultant for Iran National Air- 
lines Corp. The job is the high point 
of Marion’s five-year career with Ru- 
der & Finn, a New York p.r. firm, but 
possibly compromising for the Senator, 
who is a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and a sup- 
porter of Israel. The couple was quick 
to dismiss any danger of a conflict of 
interest, however. Though he felt “very 
badly” about the job, said Jack, “when 
it comes to our professional obligations, 
we pursue independent lives and make 
independent judgments.” Even so, Mar- 
ion hinted at some wifely tactics she 
would use when the Senator returned 
from Washington. “I am going to say 
‘Booby, I love you. Come, let’s have a 
drink and talk this over.’ ” 

fe 

The somber gentleman playing the 
washboard in San Francisco last week 
was no musician. Still, some of that un- 
orthodox syncopation seemed to fit right 
in with Turk Murphy's Dixieland jazz 
band. “Actually, I've never worked on 
washboard,” confessed NBC's John 
Chancellor. “But I've always played 
some kind of rhythm—drumsticks 
spoons, whatever.” Chancellor, who 
had gone to California for a short va- 
cation, spent one set practicing offstage, 
then joined the band at Earthquake Mc- 
Goon’s for |] Wish I Was in Peoria and 
The New Orleans Stomp. Does he aspire 
to anything greater in music? “Maybe a 
bigger washboard.” 
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MARION JAVITS RAISES A POLITICAL RUCKUS 
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Watching Baker Bubble 


Northern Washington State's vol- 
canic Mount Baker has not belched fire 
since the late 1860s. But now the 10,778- 
ft. peak may be clearing its massive 
throat for another outburst. Increasing 
volcanic activity has produced clouds of 
sulfurous gases and a plume of steam 
that can be seen in Seattle, some 90 miles 
away. Mount Baker's stirrings are caus- 
ing some uneasiness in the town of Con- 
crete (pop. 600), which lies at the moun- 
tain’s base. While there is little chance 
that the town will suffer the fate of an- 
cient Pompeii. the U.S. Forest Service 
has been forced to close surrounding ar- 
eas to hikers, campers and skiers, and 
has thus driven away much of the tour- 
ist trade that the town depends upon 
for its livelihood. 

Mount Baker first began to stir from 
its long sleep last March, when unusual 
amounts of steam or smoke began ris- 
ing from the Sherman Crater, a | ,600-ft.- 
wide depression left just below the sum- 
mit by an earlier eruption. Fearful that 
the steam could melt snow and trigger 
giant mudslides, the Forest Service 
closed the shoreline of Baker Lake, shut 
down several nearby campgrounds, and 
put much of the mountain off limits 

By August, geologists studying the 
crater rim found that steam escaping 
from widening fumaroles. or vents, had 


FUMES RISING FROM SHERMAN CRATER 
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caused considerable melting of snow and 
weakened several large rock outcrop- 
pings: they warned that as much as 40 
million cu. yds. of rock. a mass three 
times greater than that of Grand Cou- 
lee Dam, could break loose. slide into 
the lake and trigger flooding. In Sep- 
tember, researchers from Eastern Wash- 
ington State College. wearing oxygen 
masks to protect them from the sulfu- 
rous fumes, made their way through 
cave passages in a 140-ft.-thick layer of 
ice and snow to reach the center of the 
crater. There they found a football-field- 
sized lake of steaming acid, some of 
which is leaking into streams fed by the 
mountain's melting snow 

Hot Air. In an attempt both to re- 
cord and to foretell Baker's behavior, ge- 
ologists are trying to emulate the Rus- 
sians, who recently correctly predicted 
a volcanic eruption on the Siberian pen- 
insula of Kamchatka. The scientists 
have installed seismographs on the 
mountain's flanks to detect the tremors 
that are believed to precede an erup- 
tion and set up instruments to measure 
the flow and the temperatures of gases 
escaping from the fumaroles. They are 
also using sensitive tiltmeters to deter- 
mine if the mountain is swelling, a 
phenomenon that could presage an 
eruption 

So far, the data collected on Mount 
Baker's slopes have been inconclusive, 
and many people in Concrete believe 
that authorities have overstated the po- 
tential dangers of the current activity 
“All this steam business is a lot of hot 
air,” says Robert Fader, publisher of the 
Concrete Herald. “Baker has steamed 
before and it will steam again.” 

The scientists studying the mountain 
concede that their activity and reports 
have proved costly to Concrete. But the 
Forest Service insists that placing 
threatened areas off limits makes em- 
inent sense. Mount Baker does not have 
to awaken fully and erupt in order to 
be deadly. All the restless giant need do 
to cause a disaster is to shrug off its 
snowy and earthen coverings 


The Five Niles 


Egypt. wrote the Greek historian 
Herodotus. is the gift of the Nile. He 
was right; Egypt—or at least its most 
populous and fertile area—was formed 
by the rich silt washed down from the 
East African highlands by the waters 
of the Nile. But which Nile? According 
to Egypt's leading geologist, Rushdi 
Said, 55, the present-day Nile is a rel- 
ative newcomer to Egypt, having been 
around for only 30,000 years. Before 
that, he says, at least four different Niles 
had flowed through—and then disap- 
peared from—the river basin 

Said, who heads the Geological Sur- 
vey of Egypt and holds a seat in the 
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Egyptian Parliament, bases his theory 
on evidence he found while doing test 
borings for the Aswan High Dam in 
1961. In some of his core samples, Said 
was puzzled to find a layer of alluvial 
(deposited by running water) sediment 
at a depth of 450 ft., well below the lev- 
el of the modern Mediterranean Sea 
Convinced that such deposits could not 
have been left by today’s Nile. Said be- 
gan looking into the possibility that they 
were traces of an earlier river 

Said’s study took him along both 
banks of the Nile and deep into the des- 
erts. He studied the magnetism of rocks 
to determine when they had been 
formed, used radioactive dating meth- 
ods to determine the age of soil samples 
and fossils and checked other geological 
records, such as sea-floor samples from 
the Mediterranean. As a result of his re- 
search, Said has traced the history of 
the Nile back better than 5 million years. 
and identified at least five different riv- 
ers that flowed during that interval 
They are 

> The Eonile, or original Nile, 
coursed through Egypt between 5.58 and 
5.4 million years ago. Rising near 
Egypt's present southern frontier and 
fed by heavy rains, this prehistoric riv- 
er cut a deep channel as it dropped to 
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If you aren't getting 
More, 





youre getting less. 
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Does your cigarette measure up? 


What’s so more about More, 
the first 120mm cigarette? The 
cigarette that’s more in every way 
except price. 

Long, lean and burnished 
brown, More has more style. It has 
more flavor. It has more. Over 50% 
more puffs than most 100mm ciga- 
rettes. Yet More doesn’t cost more. 

And whether you smoke regu- 
lar or menthol cigarettes, you can 
get More going for you. Because 
both More and More Menthol de- 
liver quality like you've never 
experienced before. 

They smoke slower and draw 
easy for more enjoyment. They’re 
more flavorful. Yet they’re surpris- 
ingly mild. 

They’re More. 

More and More Menthol. They 
sit neat in your hand like they were 
made for it and fit your face like 
they found a home. 


¢ 


*  Thefirst 120mm cigarette. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health FILTER MENTH 
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| She) ah 'f-1-0 4-98 01-10) 9) (=) me been snuggling 
up with our little Sonys. 


Perey A'a-jtabt-teloyebbels(-\-10 Meh pico) elbele kel et-veu 


nels, tuning it, turning it on and off without 
solevael-1-loW(-r-Astelemeel-Bo)llConia 
Well, now you can lead that same lazy 


life with our big Sonys. Our biggest, in fact. 
|si—Tor- Wet oleh AB belt-o (et latoyeM CoMe)t) am Lolo tT-locon 


nal) and 17” sets, our large 19” Trinitron* is 
available with remote control. 


You can switch channels, adjust the vol- 


ume, turn the set on and off, even change 
from VHF to UHF without getting out from 
under the covers. 
And to make life even easier for you, our 
17” and 19” models have something called 
“Lumisponder’— 
Netiecadel-Beyalepeteol-ti-e- bole Maevelec-timel-yol-yelottete) 
on the light in the room. 
siolacaZcpeBeele)c-Bbeclelevac-lel@t-meet-Br-leimder-ls 


—which automatically ad- 


ony, 9W.57St.,N_Y.,N.Y. 10019 © 1975 Sony Corp. of America. SONY is a trademark of Sony Corp 


the picture you're looking at is a Sony Trini- 
tron picture. The difference being our 
unique “one-gun, one-lens” system. While 
other sets project their pictures through 
three small lenses, Trinitron uses one large 
lens. And the larger the lens, the sharper 
the focus. 

(To give you an idea of just how incredi- 
ble a Sony really is, the closed-circuit picture 
on the screen in this ad is for rea/—not “simu- 
lated” the way it is in other ads. And it's un- 
retouched.) 

To really explain all the benefits of Sony 
Wb etetiecoyeBc-leqtite-i-¥-Bliad(-Beeloye-¥-jo\-lo-Beet-tei(-) 
have in this ad. So we suggest you send for 
fob b as Wag of-Kef—Bol-berho} oN} am @) aide) oBbel-Ta Zoltta 
pel-r- bet) mule) ehime (-y-11-) aw Co) a- Me (-vesloyetsiac- te lovee 

Db Colt ub eet les ola c-vel a Coll ob atele MR Zell del sl-\el a 
book, though. Sonys have a way of making 
adults feel like kids in a toy store. 


NOW YOU CAN TAKE 
BIG SONYS TO BED WITH YOU TOO. 


Model KV-1930R Trinitron with remote control 19” measured diagonally 








SCIENCE 


the Mediterranean, which was dry at 
that time and closed off at its western. 
or Gibraltar end. When Gibraltar 
opened up once more, possibly as a re- 
sult of earthquakes, water from the At- 
lantic poured into the Mediterranean, 
flooding as far into Egypt as Aswan and 
covering the entire Nile Valley. For 2 
million years the valley was a gulf of 
the Mediterranean. When the encroach- 
ing sea retreated, it left behind a layer 
of salt deposits and marine fossils for 
Said and fellow geologists to find. 

> The Paleonile, or second Nile, fol- 
lowed, emerging around 3.3 million 
years ago. The biggest and longest-lived 
of the five rivers, the Paleonile proba- 
bly rose in the western Sudan after a pro- 
longed rainy period, filling the Nile Val- 
ley with silt that eventually pushed the 
Mediterranean back out of Egypt. Then, 
around 1.8 million years ago, a |-mil- 
lion-year drought dried up the Paleonile, 
gave birth to the Sahara and turned 
much of Egypt into a desert that Said 
says must have resembled the arid 
“Empty Quarter” of Saudi Arabia. 

> The Protonile, the third of the 
great rivers to flow through Egypt, came 
to life some 700,000 years ago during a 
brief rainy period, then died quickly 
when the rains stopped. 

> The Prenile, river No. 4, appeared 
620,000 years ago. Fed by rains in the 
highlands of Ethiopia and the western 
Sudan, the river flowed for nearly half 
a million years before vanishing during 
another period of aridity. 

> The Neonile, or present river, 
emerged a mere 30,000 years ago. Fed, 
like its predecessor, from rains on the 
East African plateau, the river is the 
only major source of water in a virtu- 
ally rainless country. Before the High 
Dam was built, the river dropped sub- 
stantially during the winter and rose to 
flood levels during the summer. 

Said believes that the behavior of the 
fifth Nile led to many of the accomplish- 
ments of Egyptian civilization. Man 
made his appearance in the Nile Valley 
toward the end of the period between 
the death of the Prenile and the birth 
of its successor, and had to adapt to the 
river in order to survive. He rose to the 
challenge superbly. The ancient Egyp- 
tians developed geometry so that they 
could mark out landholdings and lay out 
irrigation ditches; they invented a prac- 
tical calendar to keep track of the sea- 
sons, and created a government to co- 
ordinate their attempts to cope with the 
forces of nature. 

Now the Nile again seems to be in 
the process of change. Its delta is erod- 
ing (it has receded some seven miles 
since 1878). The erosion has been ac- 
celerated by the Aswan High Dam, 
which holds back silt that was once de- 
posited in the valley and the delta. Free 
of silt, the river below the dam is flow- 
ing more swiftly and eating away its bed. 
In 20 years, Said believes, the river 
banks may begin to collapse unless mea- 
sures are taken to shore them up. 
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Soviet Superseries 


“Who the hell did they beat?” asked 
a testy Clarence Campbell, president of 
the National Hockey League, last week 
after the eight-game series between two 
Soviet hockey teams and eight clubs in 
the N.H.L. Nobody important, if Camp- 
bell is to be believed. The Soviets, Camp- 
bell pointed out, failed against the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers and Buffalo Sabres, the 
two teams that played for the Stanley 
Cup last spring. The Montreal Cana- 
diens, says Campbell, gave the Russians 
“a hell of a beating.” 

The results belie Campbell's convo- 
luted logic. The “beating” the Canadiens 
administered to the Soviet Central Army 
Sports Club did not show on the score- 
board: the game ended in a 3-3 tie. More- 
over, Central Army defeated the Bos- 
ton Bruins, and the second Soviet team, 
the Wings, beat the Chicago Black 
Hawks, clubs that are leading their re- 
spective N.H.L. divisions. All told, the 
Russian teams ended their tour with five 
wins, two defeats and a tie. 

Most of the N.H.L. could not cope 
with the distinctive offensive style of the 
Soviets. Both the Wings and Central 
Army play disciplined hockey, relying 
on speedy skating and short passes to 
set up quick wrist shots. They shoot only 
when they have worked the puck into 
what seems like kissing distance from 
the opposition goalie. Against the Bru- 
ins, Central Army was outshot 40-19, 
but won 5-2. Says Boston Managing Di- 
rector Harry Sinden: “The Soviets may 
be the greatest goal scorers we've ever 
seen. They hardly waste a shot.” 

The Russians’ defensive style is less 
sophisticated. In fact, the goaltender is 
the first—and final—line of defense. The 
Soviet defensemen do not use their bod- 
ies to deter opponents as willingly or as 
often as their N.H.L. counterparts, and 


the Russian forwards backcheck hardly 
at all. But with Vladislav Tretiak guard- 
ing the goal, there seemed to be little 
need. He averaged 39 saves in the four 
games he played and astounded observ- 
ers with his catlike refiexes 

Against the Stanley Cup champion 
Flyers, Tretiak’s skill was not enough 
The Fiyers disrupted Central Army’s at- 
tack by refusing to chase the puck. In- 
stead they waited at their own blue line 
—four skaters strong—and checked 
every Army forward attempting to pen- 
etrate the offensive zone. The tactic 
paid off in a 4-1 victory. 

No Penalty. The game was marred 
by an incident that did little to enhance 
détente—the professed goal of the Su- 
perseries. In the first period, Flyer De- 
fenseman Ed Van Impe decked the So- 
viets’ Valeri Kharlamov, and Soviet 
Coach Konstantin Loktev retaliated by 
taking his team to the locker room when 
no penalty was levied against Van Impe 
At that point Campbell threatened to 
withhold payment of the $200,000 prom- 
ised to the Soviets for the series if they 
did not get back on the ice. 

Campbell won that battle and 
claimed victory in the war as well. Yet 
for the N.H.L., which touts the Stanley 
Cup as “symbolic of the world’s hockey 
championship,” some reassessment is in 
order. Vyacheslav Koloskov, Camp- 
bell’s equivalent in the Soviet Union, has 
suggested that the N.H.L. invite some 
Russian teams to compete for the cup. 
Campbell refused, but a rematch of sorts 
will take place in September. Canada 
will act as host at a tournament for teams 
from the Soviet Union, Finland, Swe- 
den, Czechoslovakia and the U.S. The 
Canadian team will consist of players 
from both the N.H.L. and the World 
Hockey Association. More than pride 
will be at stake: $150,000 will be award- 
ed to the winner. 


FLYER DEFENSEMAN ED VAN IMPE AFTER HITTING VALERI KHARLAMOV 
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Floating World 


PACIFIC OVERTURES 

Music and Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
Book by JOHN WEIDMAN 

Scenic Design by BORIS ARONSON 


Producer Harold Prince and Com- 
poser-Lyricist Stephen Sondheim are 
men of giant daring, gifts and vision. In 
Company and Follies, they gave the US. 
musical theater new horizons. The cor- 
ollary of valorous risks is the occasional 
mishap. Pacific Overtures might be 
called Prince and Sondheim’s moon- 
walk musical. They land, but the dra- 


matic terrain proves to be as arid and 
airless as the moon. 

Unlike a closeup look at the moon, 
the visual impact of Pacific Overtures is 
ravishingly beautiful. The screens and 
sets (Boris Aronson) and costumes (Flor- 
ence Klotz) transport one hypnotically 
into the realm of ukiyoe, the “floating 
world” of the Japanese print. The shape 
and tone of the show is that of a Kabuki- 
styled operetta. It is audaciously ambi- 
tious and flagrantly pretentious. Pacific 
Overtures attempts to portray the West- 
ernization of Japan after the arrival of 
Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry's 
trade mission in 1853. The appearance 
of Perry’s battleship is the evening's 
show-stopper. First the prow with two 
baleful headlights looms in the dusk. 
Then, in accordion fashion, the rest of 
the ship spills into being like a black 
dragon. It is a breath-catching moment. 

Would that the plot and characters 
moved with the same authority. The cast 
is all Oriental and, in Kabuki style, uses 
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SCENE DESIGNER BORIS ARONSON WITH MODELS FOR PACIFIC OVERTURES 
He took the ship for New York and the land of opportunity. 





men even in most of the women’s roles. 
Much of the show’s inaction rests with 
a narrator aptly called “Reciter” 
(Mako). Kabuki notwithstanding, this 
ignores the spare and intensely dramat- 
ic injunction that Gertrude Stein gave 
Hemingway: “Don’t describe; render.” 
Wind and Whirlwind. Much of the 
evening resembles a lecture interspersed 
with picture slides. On cue, a cavalcade 
of people troop across the stage; sam- 
urai and sailors, fishermen and mer- 
chants, ladies of pleasure and constant 
wives, a wax puppet of an emperor and 
a Perry (Haruki Fujimoto) who stomps 
out a “lion dance” with his long white 


MARTHA SWOPE 


mane flailing the air. Pacific Overtures 
swallows them all like the sea. 

Sondheim's score counterbalances 
this by being agile and clever in the way 
only he can be. But his forte is sophis- 
ticated parody, and only in a song called 
Someone in a Tree does palpable emo- 
tion linger. The final impression is that 
the show belongs to the flagellant school 
of contemporary American self-criti- 
cism. Whether he means to or not, 
Prince seems to be arguing that the U.S. 
opened up Japan by force, sowing the 
wind of brutalizing social change and 
thus reaping the whirlwind of Pearl Har- 
bor and global commercial competition. 
No amount of elegant screens, Oriental 
cosmetics and Kabuki finesse can con- 
ceal the simple-mindedness of that line 
of thought. T.E. Kalem 

a . a 

Boris Aronson is 76, but he has ob- 
viously drunk at some fountain of cre- 
ative vigor. He was born in Kiev, where 
at eight he wandered into an opera house 





and was transfixed with the beauty of a 
peacock painted on a stage curtain. He 
remained transfixed. Aronson studied 
set designing and in 1923 embarked on 
that large, frightening and decisive im- 
migrant’s gamble: the ship to New York 
and the land of opportunity. In 1927, 
he won his initial Broadway designing 
credit for a show called 2 X 2 = 5. It 
was the first of 88 sets for theater, op- 
era and ballet that bear his name. They 
include South Pacific, The Rose Tattoo, 
1 Am a Camera, Bus Stop, Diary of Anne 
Frank and JB. 

But the golden years of his half-cen- 
tury career have been the past decade, 
when he has designed all of Hal Prince’s 
musicals from Cabaret to Pacific Over- 
tures. To see his work is like seeing the 
graph of a sensitive mind in motion. His 
perception of Company: “Movement in 
New York is vertical, horizontal, angu- 
lar, never casual. In Versailles, you bow; 
in New York, you dodge cabs. Finally, 
I conceived a set that was basically a 
gymnasium for acting.” 

Fans and Prints. When Prince was 
planning Cabaret in 1966, he told Ar- 
onson that he saw similarities between 
what was happening in Germany in the 
immediate pre-Hitler era and what was 
happening in the U.S. Boris asked him- 
self: “ ‘How do I convey this compar- 
ison to an audience?’ It occurred to me 
to hang a huge mirror tilted on the stage 
which reflected the audience. It said, 
‘Look at yourselves.’ ” 

Pacific Overtures culminates two 
lifelong love affairs for Boris Aronson, 
one with painting (he will soon hold his 
tenth one-man show), and the other with 
the prints and toys of Japan. To pre- 
pare for Overtures, Boris collected Jap- 
anese kites (a large black kite is used 
on the opening curtain). He studied the 
way Japanese wrap things; bamboo 
structures, for example, are held togeth- 
er by wrapping them in reeds or rattan. 
He also collected Japanese fans and Jap- 
anese prints of Perry’s warships. In his 
cliffside home overlooking the Hudson 
River located near the town of Nyack, 
N.Y., Aronson’s study is filled with hun- 
dreds of sketches for the shaw. Each one 
is intricately painted. Some, including 
half a dozen potential stage curtains, are 
silk-screened on cotton. Some are done 
on rice paper, but New York City’s fire 
laws forbid their use in the theater. 

Says Aronson: “The Japanese artist 
has a peculiar way of seeing things. For 
instance, the white backdrops in Pacif- 
ic Overtures are the way in which the 
Japanese depict clouds. Since this is a 
play about issues and not about people 
and moods, Hal and I decided on white 
lighting. The white shows everything on 
stage. It has a crispness, a simplicity, a 
directness about it.” The entire show is 
lit by the harmony and taste of Boris Ar- 
onson’s vision. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ZOE DOMINIC AND MARTHA SWOPE 
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The storyteller (Soon-Teck Oh) holds up fan (left); closeup of Commodore Perry (Haruki Fujimoto) during the Lion Dance number 
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Madam and girls await foreign sailors; British tars seduce lady; and (below) emissaries report that Perry’s landing is imminent 
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BANKING 


Walter Wriston, chairman of First National City Bank of 
New York, made an unplanned Sunday flight back from sunny 
Jamaica to snowy Manhattan. David Rockefeller, chairman of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, returned from a stay in Maine and im- 
mediately got on the phone in his elegant New York town house 
Both felt they had to draft immediate statements rebutting the 
scary implications of a story in the Washington Post. Under a 
headline that sprawled across six columns of the front page, the 
Post reported that Citibank and Chase had landed on a list kept 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, a chief U.S. banking reg- 
ulator, of “problem” banks. Reason: they held a relatively large 
volume of questionable loans in relation to the capital they had 
on hand to cushion potential losses. That merited a closer-than- 
normal watch over their operations by regulators. 

Wriston termed the Post story “the moral equivalent of pub- 
lishing raw data from an outdated FBI file.” He insisted that Citi- 
bank's condition is “excellent.” Rockefeller called the story “a 
and asserted that Chase 
vital and profitable.” Comptroller of the Currency 
James E. Smith noted that all the in- 
formation was taken from outdated re- 
ports some 14 years old. Both banks 
have had subsequent inspections and, 
except for the loan losses, they appar- 
ently more than satisfied the examin- 
ers. The banks, said Smith, “continue 
to be among the soundest banking in- 
suitutions in the world.” The Posr it- 
self pointed out that neither Citibank 
nor Chase faces “any immediate finan- 
cial difficulties.” It is believed that the 
information was leaked to the Posr by 
a low-ranking official with access to 
the reports. Disclosing the results of a 
federal examiner's bank report to a 
newspaper or anyone else is illegal 

But though the Post story was vast- 
ly overplayed and gave little perspec- 
tive, it did touch on real concerns with- 
in the banking community. The 
comptroller’s office no longer keeps the 
list that the newspaper described, but 
it did until sometime last year. Citi- 
bank, the second largest U.S. bank, 
and Chase, the third largest, really had 
been on the list. And the fact that two 
such giants could have been deemed 
in need of extra regulatory attention il- 
lustrates the pervasive na- 
ture of some genuine trou- 
bles in the nation’s bank- 
ing system. Collectively, 
the 14,600 U.S. commer- 
cial banks are writing off 
a record number of loans 
as uncollectible bad debts 
—an estimated $3 billion 
for 1975, or 50% more 
than in 1974 and triple the 
loan losses of 1973. That 
write-off figure is not as 
alarming as il seems con- 
sidering that as of the end 
of November, large U.S 
commercial banks had a 


clear case of irresponsible journalism” 
is “sound, 


CHASE CHAIRMAN ROCKEFELLER 
“Vital and profitable.” 
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total of $119 billion in major loans outstanding. But these losses 
are eating into profits of banks large and small, including Citi- 
bank and Chase. Some big banks are even reducing dividends 
paid to their stockholders, a fairly rare occurrence. 

None of this poses the smallest threat to the system's sol- 
vency. No major bank failures are expected; banks will be able 
to meet their loan commitments, and the hundreds of billions of 
dollars that savers have deposited in them are in no danger what- 
ever (see box). But many banks will be more careful in extend- 
ing new loans, and so some consumers and businesses, espe- 
cially those with less-than-top credit ratings, will be unable to 
borrow as much as they want. Indeed, for the banking system as 
a whole, the current troubles have brought a pause after a dec- 
ade of pell-mell expansion and diversification in which Citi- 
bank and its aggressive, caustically droll Chairman Wriston led 
the way. The outlook now is for several years of more cautious pol- 
icies—and tighter Government supervision 

These and other problems are scheduled for public airing on 
Capitol Hill in the wake of the Washington Post story. Wis- 
consin Democrat William Proxmire, 
chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, has announced that he will call 
Comptroller Smith to testify about 
what Proxmire called the comptrol- 
ler’s “failure to do a vigorous enough 
job on bank regulation.” In the House, 
New York Democrat Benjamin S. Ro- 
senthal, chairman of a Government 
operations subcommittee, will hold 
hearings this week on the adequacy of 
federal examinations of banks. He 
plans to call representatives of the 
comptroller’s office, Citibank and 
Chase. At week's end the banks pro- 
tested that federal regulations preclud- 
ed their officers from testifying 





n any case, no hearings are need- 

ed to document the banking sys- 

tem’s difficulties. That is being 

done by the earnings reports of the 
banks themselves. These make clear 
that the banks are suffering a finan- 
cial hangover from the recession, 
which left many borrowers unable to 
repay their debts, and also from the 
banks’ own past vigorous push to make 
loans, some of which were questionable 
in the first place 

Though loan-loss fig- 
ures for 1975 will not be 
complete for a few weeks, 
those now available are 
striking. Citibank in De- 
cember disclosed that it 
would write off a record 
$310 million in bad debts 
for 1975, considerably 
more than double the 
$116.9 million in gross 
loan losses in 1974. Chase 
in the first nine months of 
last year wrote off $209.7 
million, v. $64.5 million in 
the same period a year 


CITIBANK CHAIRMAN WRISTON 
“An outdated FBI file.” 
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earlier, San Francisco-based Bank of America, the biggest of all 
US. banks, wrote off only a relatively small $78 million in bad 
loans for the first nine months of 1975. Even so, Bank of Amer- 
ica and the seven largest New York banks collectively swal- 
lowed $737 million in bad debts during that period, nearly 3'4 
times the $215 million total a year earlier 

Loan losses unquestionably will continue heavy through 1976 
too, but the experts are divided over whether they will be higher 
than in 1975. Despite the write-offs so far, banks have a huge 
backlog of dubious loans still carried on their books. The biggest 
losses are coming on loans to real estate investment trusts—com- 
panies that sprang up in the 1960s to get in on the building 
boom by financing builders of shopping centers, apartments and 
other commercial projects. Many banks, including Chase, or- 
ganized their own REITs—a move that now seems to have been 
most unwise. As demand for commercial construction collapsed, 
many builders and property owners were forced into bankrupt- 
cy, and the REITs and the banks that they borrowed from were 
left holding the bag. Collectively the REITs owe banks about $11 
billion—much of which will be repaid slowly and at lower-than- 
expected interest rates, if at all. 

Another source of concern is the $14 billion or so that U.S 
banks have lent to developing countries or their agencies. Many 
of these countries have been hit by rising import bills for oil, while 
their revenues from exports of raw materials are tumbling be- 
cause of worldwide recession. 

Zaire, which has been hurt by a drop in the world price of its 
chief export, copper, recently fell months behind in paying off the 
$1 billion it owes to US. private banks and has only lately caught 
up with the help of the International Monetary Fund. Other cop- 
per exporters, including Zambia, Chile 
and Peru, might seek extensions of their 
loans. Bankers emphasize that a stretch- 
out of repayment schedules by no means 
implies that the loans will eventually go 
into default, but the banks will have to 
wait to get their money back. 30 

Some experts are also worried about 
the $17 billion or so in bank loans to 
companies that pledged oil tankers as 
collateral. Petroleum shipments are still 
being held down by the lingering effects 
of recession, the spot market price for 
tanker charters has plummeted, and 
construction of new tankers has all but 
ceased. If the loans go bad, the banks 
will be left to dispose of vessels that prob- 
ably will not bring nearly a high enough 
price to repay the loans. Finally, bank 
holdings of municipal notes and secu- 1° 
rities, especially those of New York City, 
have fallen sharply in market value 
Thus if they do not want to sell at a 
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heavy loss, the banks must hold the securities until they are re- 
deemed at full value. 

Investors had long taken it for granted that bank profits 
would go up at least moderately every year. No more: the profit 
record has turned spotty. Some banks are still increasing their 
earnings; Bank of America raised its profits in 1975 by 17%. Citi- 
bank’s earnings for all 1975 will be up about 10%, but the bank re- 
cently disclosed that for the fourth quarter it will report its first 
decline from a year earlier since 1969. Chase in the third quar- 
ter reported earnings a stunning 56% below those for the 1974 pe- 
riod, and New York’s Marine Midland, after clearing its books 
of $25 million in bad debts, expects to report an actual overall 
loss for the fourth quarter. Marine Midland will also reduce its 
dividend from 45¢ a share to 20¢ 


or all these woes, banks have made substantial progress in 
rebuilding their capital reserves from the days of late 1974 
and early 1975, when the collapses of Franklin National 
and Security National in New York triggered now for- 
gotten fears about the essential soundness of the system. The 
buildup in reserves will probably continue. Total bank loans are 
expected to rise strongly during 1976, if only because economic re- 
covery will stir more demand for credit and the Federal Reserve 
Board will increase the nation’s money supply enough to meet 
that demand. But caution and quality, rather than hot pursuit of 
growth opportunities, are the banks’ new watchwords 
Says D. Thomas Trigg, chairman of the Shawmut Associa- 
tion, a holding company for eight Massachusetts banks: “There 
will be more people paying more than the prime rate [the lowest 
interest charge on loans to top customers], and the margins over 
the prime will be greater also. Marginal 
credit situations are going to look a little 
more marginal for a while.” Richard P 
Cooley, president of Wells Fargo Bank 
in San Francisco, adds: “All banks will 
be more cautious, very quality conscious 
No one is going to reach to make loans.” 
The most trouble in getting loans 
will be experienced by entrepreneurs 
who head young companies with no rec- 
ord of profit growth—even if they have 
promising ideas. Some bankers them- 
selves are concerned that this is an un- 
healthy trend for a capitalist economy 
that relies heavily on entrepreneurs to 
introduce new products and services, but 
they see no alternatives. One Philadel- 
phia banker adds that even an estab- 
lished local manufacturer with a record 
of perhaps ten years of profitable op- 
eration may have difficulty in borrow- 
ing. If such a manufacturer seeks a 
loan to expand, says the banker, “we 




























will want to make sure he won't wind up with excess capacity.” 

The new caution extends beyond loan policy. Most bank 
managers have ceased, at least temporarily, their ardent pursuit 
of the Great God Growth. Expansion in the U.S. and abroad 
and diversification into other businesses have drastically slowed 
at almost all banks. As far back as a year ago, A.W. Clausen, 
head of Bank of America, warned his fellow bankers: “Recent 
rates of growth can be sustained only at a possible risk of erod- 
ing future strength and stability.” Now J. Richard Fredericks, a 
bank analyst in San Francisco, puts it more pithily: “Go-go bank- 
ing has had it.” 

The go-go era began in the late 1950s and early “60s, with 
the rise of a generation of bankers unscarred by memories of the 
Depression’s banking disasters. They were determined to fill prof- 
itably the ravenous demand for credit aroused by America’s post- 
war affluence. Banks opened new branches wherever the hodge- 
podge of federal and state regulations permitted; between 1965 
and 1975 the number of U.S. commercial banking locations ex- 
ploded from 15,756 to 29,223 

In their zeal to stir up consumer business, banks resorted to 
all kinds of gimmicks: drive-in branches, banking by mail, ex- 
tended hours. Prizes ranging from alarm clocks to television sets 
were offered to people who opened a new savings account. They 
held contests and saturated the home screen with come-on pro- 
motions. Big city and regional banks also expanded into Eu- 
rope, Asia and Latin America, initially in order to serve U.S.- 
based multinational companies but later to provide a full range 
of banking services 

In the early 1960s, banks further began to concentrate on “li- 
ability management’ —the 
concept of borrowing mon- 
ey to relend it at a higher 
rate. Citibank developed 
the negotiable certificate of 
deposit—a security that of- 
fers higher-than-usual in- 
terest to a corporation or in- 
dividual investor willing to 
leave money in the bank for 
a fixed period, such as one 
year. If an investor wants 
his money back sooner, he 
can sell the CD to someone 
else. Formally, the money is 
a deposit; actually, it is a 
loan to the bank. Banks also 
began borrowing from the 
huge pool of Eurodollars 
held abroad, and resorted 
more and more to borrow- 
ing each other's excess re- 
serves, called federal funds 
Often the banks borrowed 
money for a short time and 
reloaned it to customers for 
much longer periods—fore- 
ing themselves to borrow ever more heavily to keep financing 
their new loans 

The final push for the new banking began in the late 1960s, 
when bankers discovered a way to diversify. They organized hold- 
ing companies, each of which took over a bank and then launched 
into businesses that the bank itself was legally forbidden to en- 
ter: leasing of airplanes, trucks and vending machines, purchase 
of consumer-loan, management consulting and real-estate de- 
velopment companies. Meanwhile, bank representatives com- 
peted in scouring the country for customers. Says Rutgers Uni- 
versity Professor Paul Nadler: “Everyone was on a drunken kick 
Banking became a high-volume, low-markup business.” 

Nadler’s comments are overly harsh: the new bankers pro- 
moted more economic growth than the legendary gimlet-eyed 
banker of old, who would grant a loan only to a borrower who 
could prove that he did not need one. That, at least, is the cen- 
tral argument of Walter Wriston, the strongest champion and ex- 
emplar of the new banking. Under Wriston, Citibank has led in 
international expansion, computerization and the use of large 
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RUN ON A BANK IN CLEVELAND DURING THE DEPRESSION 


How Safe ls Your Money? 


More banks failed during 1975 than in any year since World 
War Il—and hardly anyone noticed. The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. paid out $310 million to depositors in the 13 small 
U.S. banks that closed their doors, and that pretty much was 
that. The smooth performance illustrated a fact of paramount im- 
portance in any discussion of banking troubles: since the FDIC 
was created in 1934, the calamitous run on a bank has become a 
dim memory, and the safety of money deposited in banks has 
been just short of absolute 

The FDIC insures deposits of up to $40,000 a customer in near- 
ly all the nation’s banks. It usually does not go into action until 
a bank either has failed or is precariously close to it. Rather 
than paying out money itself to depositors, the FDIC will shop 
around for a solvent bank that can take over the failing one and 
merely switch names over the doors, sometimes lending money 
to the takeover bank or indemnifying it against losses. FDIC loans 
smoothed the 1974 bailouts of New York’s Franklin National 
Bank and San Diego's U.S. National, two of the biggest failures 
in U.S. banking history, and no depositors lost anything. Last 
year the FDIC lent $10 million to Southeast Banking Corp., en- 
abling it to bail out the Palmer Bank Corp. of Sarasota, Fla 

Ifa bank does go under before it can be rescued, the FDIC dis- 
patches liquidators to go over the books and physically man tell- 
ers’ stations to dole out money to depositors. Usually they are 
handing out money four or five days after the bank has closed 
A dramatic example occurred in 1970 when Eatontown Na- 
tional Bank in New Jersey, the victim of a multimillion-dollar 
embezzlement, was closed by Government order, then invaded 
by a score of banking agents. When anxious depositors phoned 
the bank, they heard an operator greet them with “FDIC.” Even- 
tually $13.5 million was handed out to 9,904 depositors 

In very rare cases—for instance, when a community's only 
bank fails—the FDIC will set up a Deposit Insurance National 
Bank to provide services and will run it for as long as two years, 
or until investors can be persuaded to establish a private bank 
The FDIC’s money is provided not by taxpayers but by the in- 
sured banks, which pay premiums equal to one-twelfth of 1% of 
their deposits; a $3 billion emergency line from the Treasury 
has never been used. The deposit insurance fund stands at $6 bil- 
lion. Over the 42 years of its existence, the FDIC has disbursed 
$1.6 billion to depositors in some 500 failed banks. All but $247 
million has been recovered through sale of assets. 

There are limits to the safety provided by the FDIC. It does 
not insure against losses caused by fire or robberies. And people 
who have deposits of, say, $60,000 can collect only the first $40,- 
000 if their bank collapses. But even they stand a good chance 
of getting most of their money back. Legally, depositors get first 
crack at any money raised by sale of a failed bank’s assets 
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Wriston: Man with the Needle 


As bankers across the U.S. ponder 
a possibly troubled future, they inevi- 
tably look for leadership to the Man- 
hattan-headquartered First National 
City Bank. By embarking upon one dar- 
ing innovation after another, Citibank 
has indisputably established itself as the 
premier pacesetter of U.S. banking. The 
man who charts Citibank’s bold course 
is a tall, sinewy iconoclast named Wal- 
ter Bigelow Wriston. An uncommon 
blend of hard-driving executive and re- 
flective, sometimes cynical intellectual, 
Chairman Wriston arguably exerts 
greater influence on American financial 
methods and mores than any other 


banker—and perhaps even more than 
all of them combined 

Wriston, 56, provokes both fierce 
loyalty and fierce hate. The loyalties 
come from those at Citibank who are 
inspired by his drive and vision, which 
have made the bank among the most 





envied in the world. The hates spring 
from Wriston’s sharp tongue, which 
lashes at almost everyone in sight. Even 
one of his admirers formerly at Citibank 
says, with only slight exaggeration: “He 
is arrogant, flip and runs the place 
with a needle. Every comment is a wise- 
ass remark.” 

Not much of Wriston’s wit seems 
funny in print: the effect of his re- 
marks depends heavily on the arched 
eyebrow and quizzical expression ac- 
companying them—and on a thorough 
knowledge of the context. Discussing 
the Penn Central's default on bank 
loans, he once quipped that the rail- 
road’s management “couldn't be equat- 
ed with Boy Scouts’”—a crack that can 
be fully appreciated only by someone 
who knows that the line’s officers and 
directors agreed to an out-of-court set- 
tlement on shareholders’ charges of 
fiscal mismanagement. Faced once by 
contradictory accusations from Ralph 
Nader that Citibank was being too stin- 
gy in lending to the poor and at the 
same time luring the poor into debt 
over their heads, Wriston asked dryly 
“Do I have a third choice?” 

. 

No one has done more than Wris- 
ton to spur banking into aggressive ex- 
pansion, and he is totally unapologetic 
about that course. If banks had not made 
unconventional loans, he says, the post 
World War II explosion of world trade 
could not have occurred, and the past 
US. recession would have been worse 
than it was, Says he: “If we didn’t want 
any loan losses tomorrow, theoretically 
I suppose we could pull out of all mar- 
ginal situations. But I don’t think that 
would be very good for society.” 

Wriston directs his fast-growing 
bank from a tapestried office on the 15th 
floor of Citibank’s home office at 399 
Park Avenue. He relaxes by spending 
weekends on his Connecticut farm with 
his lovely second wife. Kathryn Ann 


| AT CONNECTICUT HOME WITH WIFE KATHRYN ANN & IN MANHATTAN OFFICE 


Symbolic of Wriston’s team approach to 
problem solving, his desk is actually a 
wooden round table to which his key 
subordinates are frequently invited to 
draw up chairs for long and probing 
conversations 

Though demanding and autocratic, 
Wriston gives his subordinates wide lat- 
itude for initiative, and he has assem- 
bled what is generally regarded as the 
finest talent in the banking industry 
Most of them are young and fit Wris- 
ton’s own mold—aggressive, bright, 
questing. Many of the most promising 
were recruited outside the banking field, 
largely from high-powered, consumer- 
oriented corporations 

While his men charge around the 
world in search of new loan opportu- 
nities, Wriston spends part of his time 
seeking to enlighten the public and Gov- 
ernment in speeches and papers. His 
confident grasp of world trends and his 
wry wit make him a refreshingly able 
advocate. At the height of the Arab oil 
embargo, Wriston reminded a blue-rib- 
bon Detroit audience that whale oil, 
once one of the nation’s chief means of 
lighting, doubled in price during the Civ- 
il War only to disappear from the mar- 
ket later as lower-priced kerosene 
usurped its role 

Wriston’s chief target is Govern- 
ment interference in the economy, 
which he believes has ruined or distort- 
ed every industry it has touched. Says 
he: “Shortages become a crisis when 
Government intervenes to frustrate the 
ability of the free market to function.” 
He also argues that creeping Govern- 
ment regulation will ultimately erode 
personal civil liberties in the U.S.: “His- 
tory confirms that when a citizen loses 
his economic freedom, he ultimately los- 
es his political freedom as well.” 

o 

“One's life is a series of accidents,” 
muses Wriston, reflecting on how he 
got into banking. The son of Henry 
M. Wriston, former president of Brown 
University and a State Department ad- 
viser, Walter Wriston took a master’s 
degree at Tufts University’s Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy and 
passed the exams to become a State De- 
partment officer. But during World War 
II he was drafted and ended up a Sig- 
nal Corps officer in the Philippines 
Taking the facetious advice of a fam- 
ily doctor, he went into banking in 1946, 
landing a $2,800-a-year job as a junior 
inspector at Citibank’s old Wall Street 
headquarters. 

A few years later, says Wriston, “my 
dart hit the board.” George Moore, Citi- 
bank’s great postwar expansionist, 
picked the young Wriston to direct the 
important European operation. Wriston 
was so successful that within three years 
he was heading the bank’s entire for- 
eign operations. From then on, there was 
little doubt that the brash young Wris- 
ton would some day boss the bank 
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CDs, and it was one of the first to appreciate the diversification 
possibilities of holding companies. (Citibank today is officially a 
subsidiary of Citicorp, a holding company also headed by Wris- 
ton, which is involved in mortgage banking, leasing and finan- 
cial consulting, and runs 148 consumer-loan offices in 19 states 
through its Nationwide Financial Services Corp.) During the 
1970s, Citibank has moved from third to second largest bank in 
the US. in terms of assets, elbowing past its traditional rival 
Chase. There are persistent rumors that some Chase directors 
are unhappy and would not be sorry to see Chairman Rocke- 
feller leave—though there is no indication that he will. Wris- 
ton’s reputation, in contrast, continues to grow even among bank- 
ers who are made nervous by his expansion-mindedness 


itibank is sull innovating, currently most aggressively in 
electronic banking—a field that gives promise of even- 
tually creating a “checkless society.” in which funds are 
switched easily and automatically from one account to an- 
other. While that prospect is far in the future, the bank’s Ci- 
ticard system is spurring some interesting changes right now 
Basically. the system is composed of a central computer tied 
to myriad terminals. When an encoded Citicard is inserted into 
one of the terminals and buttons are pressed in a given order 
the terminal can get various sorts of information from the cen- 


tral computer and quickly and cheaply perform a wide range of 


transactions. The card was introduced in late 1973 to speed up 
check cashing. Tellers popped customers’ cards into terminals 
and instantly verified whether the account held enough money 
to cover the check 

In early 1974 “Citicard Centers” appeared. That is a fancy 
name for small terminals spotted about a bank branch, by in- 
serting their Citicards, customers can get information about their 
accounts without bothering to walk up toa teller’s window, With- 
in months the terminals were set up in department stores and 
other retail outlets to enable bank customers to pay for their pur- 
chases with personal checks that the merchant could quickly ver- 
ify. Today Citibank has terminals in more than 2,500 retail out- 
lets, 120 of them across the state line in New Jersey, where it is 
legally forbidden to open a branch (federal law forbids inter- 
state branching). About 60 banks around the country have fol- 
lowed Citibank’s lead and established similar systems. 

Obviously, terminals offer banks a way to establish nation- 
wide networks of services. Terminals can be located in stores 
and shops anywhere and are capable of handling almost all con- 
sumer transactions, including deposits and withdrawals, without 
requiring the customer ever to enter the bank. Legal fights start- 
ed by small banking interests in Hlinois, Colorado and elsewhere 
will delay the spread of electronic banking, but probably not 
stop it. Currency Comptroller Smith has already ruled that ter- 
minals located within 50 miles ofa bank should not legally be con- 
sidered branches. Thus Citibank once again is in the forefront 
of expansion, this time riding what could be the most significant 
banking trend of the century 

In the forefront of expansion is exactly where Wriston in- 
tends to keep Citibank. Today, while other bankers talk of re- 
trenchment and caution. Wriston clings to his goal of a 15% 
profit growth each year (an aim that Citibank did not quite 
achieve in 1975). Many bankers believe that such a target is 
more appropriate for a growth company like IBM or Xerox 
than for a bank, which has the primary responsibility of safe- 
guarding depositors’ money. Wriston concedes that rapid ex- 
pansion may increase bad-loan write-offs, but makes two ar- 
guments for doing it nonetheless. Says he: “If we didn’t want 
any loan losses tomorrow, theoretically I suppose we could pull 
out of all marginal situations. But I don’t think that would be 
very good for society.” Anyway, he argues, the big question is 
not how large the loan losses are but whether banks are capable 
of handling the risk—*and the answer to that is yes.” 

For Citibank, that undoubtedly is the answer. But if Wriston 
and his bank can prosper in the hectic world of go-go banking, 
some other banks clearly cannot. Overexpansion contributed 
heavily to the spectacular Franklin National collapse, and late- 
ly regulators have been getting chary of how much expansion 
they will permit. In 1974 the Federal Reserve Board forbade 
Bank of America to acquire a Swiss insurance company, and in 
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CITIBANK LOAN STORE 
CHASE COMPUTER TELLER 


refused Citibank 
permission to acquire three 
small finance companies in 
lowa—a setback that Wriston 
and his aides shrug off as 
unimportant 

Perhaps—but these 
moves foreshadow a much 
tougher approach by the 
regulators, after a long pe- 
riod when banking prosperity 
had lulled them into complacency 
Yet the regulators’ efforts are weak- 
ened by a crazy-quilt system that Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns, 
himself a key bank regulator, has called “a ju- 
risdictional tangle that boggles the mind.” 

At present, banks that are chartered by the Federal Govern- 
ment are regulated primarily by the Comptroller of the Currency 

but they also must join the Federal Reserve System and abide 

by its rules. State-chartered banks have a choice: they can join the 
Federal Reserve System and accept its regulation, or they can stay 
outside—in which case they are regulated by state banking au- 
thorities and, in part, by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
Practices that might pass muster with one agency would be 
frowned on by another; not surprisingly, banks have been known 
to switch their charters from state to federal or vice versa, thereby 
in effect choosing their regulators. The system is supposed to fos- 
ter healthy competition among regulators, but Burns has said that 
it sometimes leads only to a “competition in laxity.” 


December it 





ately, pressure has been building in Congress to consolidate 
most bank regulation into one agency. Theoretically, the 
Comptroller's Office, the Federal Reserve and the FDIC all 
go along but, as might be expected, each has a plan to 
streamline the system without cutting into its own role. Gener- 
ally, bankers oppose any major change. on the ground that a cen- 
tral agency would be too rigid and inflexible. Many Congressmen 
disagree. The House Banking Committee has instituted a massive 
study called Financial Institutions in the Nation's Economy 
(FINE). The study’s chief economist, James Pierce, advances the 
idea of creating a single new agency that would demand far more 
public disclosure of a bank's inner workings than is now required, 
thus enabling investors and depositors to discipline a poorly run 
bank by switching their money to a better-managed one 
However the argument comes out, many experts now agree 
that banks must reconcile themselves to much tighter Govern- 
ment regulation of all phases of their operations. Just how close 
that supervision will be depends toa great extent on how much re- 
sponsibility bank managers display in handling what is. after 
all, the public’s money 
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Gulf Leads Toward a Cleanup 


Big business in America has been 
hurt in past months by recession and in- 
flation, but no wound has been more 
grievous than the revelations that it has 
used its money to influence public of- 
ficials at home and abroad. One scan- 
dal has surfaced after another with de- 
plorable regularity, as major corpora- 
tions have been found making illegal 
political contributions and payoffs. The 
predictable results are a serious erosion 
of public confidence in, and a sharpen- 
ing cynicism about, the motives of busi- 
nessmen. To make matters even worse, 
the penalties imposed on guilty compa- 
nies have been almost ridiculous—fines 
so small that they do little to instill con- 
fidence in the whole process of law en- 


forcement. Last week saw a climax of 
sorts when the directors of Gulf Oil 
Corp.—one of the companies most deep- 
ly involved jin illegal political-influence 
buying—took matters into their own 
hands and fired Chairman Bob R. Dor- 
sey, 63, and two other top executives 
while demoting a third 

Did this drastic action signal a 
change in corporate ethics? Perhaps 
—but it comes too late. Last week too 
there were new revelations of yet more 
scandals in the offing. Burroughs Corp. 
(1975 revenues: $1.7 billion) discovered 
suspicious “unauthorized withdrawals of 
funds from a foreign subsidiary.” The 
implication is that the money might 
have been passed out in bribes to win 
more sales of Burroughs business ma- 
chines. Then the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission announced that it 
is investigating 30 large corporations, 
each of which is suspected of having 
made illegal campaign contributions to 
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politicians in the U:S. or overseas. That 
is in addition to the nine companies 
against which the SEC has already sought 
civil injunctions and 15 others that co- 
operated with the commission by prob- 
ing their own affairs. 

The conclusion of Gulfs case shines 
almost brightly in such a context. The 
huge company (1974 sales: $16.5 billion) 
last year admitted that it had paid $12.3 
million to politicians in the U.S. and 
elsewhere, most of it from a secret slush 
fund (TIME, Dec. 8). In response, Gulf's 
board convened for a marathon session 
that in many ways had elements of a 
two-act courtroom drama. Act I opened 
on a Monday afternoon. Twelve of the 
14 directors gathered in the walnut-pan- 
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eled board room on the 3list floor in 
Gulfs headquarters tower in Pittsburgh 
(Bob Dorsey and his predecessor as 
chairman, retired E.D. Brockett, were 
not present.) With only a break for din- 
ner, they listened to John J. McCloy, for- 
mer World Bank chief. Though he had 
no direct connection with Gulf, he had 
been chosen by the directors to head a 
company self-investigation ordered by 
the SEC. Helping him were Gulf Direc- 
tors Nathan W. Pearson, a key finan- 
cial adviser to the Mellon family (own- 
ers of about 20% of Gulf stock), and 
Beverley Matthews, a Toronto lawyer 
The three formed a special review com- 
mittee and produced a 298-page report 
Slowly, cogently, McCloy reviewed the 
evidence for the directors. 

Boy Scouts. The trouble, McCloy 
found, started in 1959, when Gulfss then 
chief executive officer W.K. Whiteford 
decided that his company needed more 
“political muscle.” To get it, he ordered 
that a covert fund be set up. In 1960 the 
Bahamas Exploration Co. Ltd. in Nas- 
sau was transformed from an insignif- 
icant subsidiary into a firm that could 
“launder” Gulfs money and pass it 
along to politicians. Whiteford insisted 
that the fund be kept secret from the 
Mellon family and from the executives 
that he called the “Boy Scouts”—E.D. 
Brockett and Bob R. Dorsey. To the di- 
rectors at last week’s meeting, the key 
question was whether Boy Scout Dor- 
sey had had knowledge of the fund 

In testimony before the McCloy 
committee, Dorsey maintained that he 
did not know of the fund or of the ac- 
tivities of its chief operative, Claude C 
Wild Jr., Gulf's lobbyist in Washington 
Only in July 1973, Dorsey said, was he 
informed that the Watergate Special 
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incisions can heal faster. 

And who developed the 
plastic that helps patients avoid 
a return to surgery? 

Thesame company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Phillips 
Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 
The Performance Company 


Itcanhappen. The surgery is 
asuccess. But if body tissue fails 
toheal properly, the patient 
may face the trauma ofasecond 
operation. 

But now, a surgical mesh 
made from Marlex “ plastic is 
giving patientsa better chance of 
recovery. Itinterlaces with 





body tissue, strengthening it so Surgical mesh made from Mar. 
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Prosecution Force had discovered an il- 
legal contribution of $100,000 from Gulf 
to the 1972 Nixon campaign. He soon 
learned, too, of donations to two Dem- 
ocrats: $15,000 to Arkansas Represen- 
tative Wilbur Mills and $10,000 to 
Washington Senator Henry M. Jackson. 
(They gave back the money when Gulf 
told them that it came from corporate 
instead of personal funds.) 

After that, Dorsey instructed his em- 
ployees to cooperate with further inves- 
tigations of the slush fund. Unpleasant 
facts spilled out in an ugly torrent. Ac- 
cording to the McCloy report, Gulf had 
slipped money to a host of prominent 
politicians over the years, starting with 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, who received 
$50,000 in 1961 when he was Vice Pres- 
ident. Other alleged recipients included 
Oklahoma Senator Fred Harris, now a 
candidate for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination; Senate Republican 
Leader Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania; 
New Mexico Republican Senator Ed- 
win Mechem, now a federal judge; and 
Indiana Republican Representative 
Richard Roudebush, now chief of the 
Veterans Administration. Dorsey main- 
tains that he was told about such US. 
contributions long after the fact. 

Tricky Question. Abroad, he was 
better informed. In fact, Dorsey himself 
in 1966 and 1971 ordered payments to- 
taling about $4 million to politicians in 
South Korea, where Gulf has sizable op- 
erations. The question of whether to pay 
was tricky, because the line was so fine 
between bribery on Gulf part and ex- 
tortion by the Koreans. Dorsey de- 
scribed for the McCloy committee a 
meeting with South Korean Politician 
S.K. Kim: “He dived straight into the 
matter and told me that we were doing 
exceedingly well out there, and that ba- 
sically our continued prosperity depend- 
ed on our coming up with a $10 million 
political contribution to the party.” 
(Dorsey bargained him down.) 

Meanwhile, the company disbursed 
roughly $4 million to influential figures 
in Italy, Sweden, Canada and Turkey. 
In Bolivia, Gulf reluctantly bought a 
helicopter for the late dictator, General 
René Barrientos. Some of these gifts 
were legal in their countries; others were 
decidedly illegal. 

Weighing the evidence, McCloy’s 
committee decided that there was “no 
basis” on which to conclude that Dor- 
sey knew about all of Gulf's unlawful po- 
litical contributions. But the report 
added that Dorsey “perhaps chose to 
shut his eyes to what was going on. Had 
he been more alert to the problem, he 
was in a ready position to inquire about 
and put an end to it.” To cover all this 
material took seven hours. The direc- 
tors adjourned. 

Act II started at 9 a.m. Tuesday in 
the board room. This time the directors 
had to make a decision, so all brought 
their lawyers to advise them. The di- 
rectors knew that the Pittsburgh busi- 
ness community believed overwhelm- 
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ingly that top management would have 
to go, if only as a symbolic act. On the 
other hand, they also valued Dorsey 
highly as a gifted executive, and knew 
that he had vowed not to quit. None- 
theless, a group of three directors close- 
ly identified with the Mellon interests 
wanted, as one family source put it, “to 
clear the air as quickly as possible.” 
Still, the other voting board mem- 
bers, three of whom were company ex- 
ecutives, were determined not to be 
rushed into taking action. Among the 
possibilities examined were some sug- 
gested by Dorsey himself or his lawyers 
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THOMAS V. JONES OF NORTHROP 
Vowing a fight. 


to hold on to his job. One was the nam- 
ing of a vice chairman who would wield 
effective power as chief executive. An- 
other was the establishment of a troika 
of leaders, including Dorsey, to share 
power. Both suggestions were rejected. 

Finally, after 16 hours of delibera- 
tion, the board announced its decision 
at 1:15 Wednesday morning: Dorsey's 
resignation was requested, received and 
accepted—effective-ten hours and 45 
minutes later. Dorsey and E.D. Brock- 
ett were allowed to complete their terms 
as directors but will have to give up their 
seats in April. The resignations of Wil- 
liam L. Henry, president of the Gulf Oil 
Real Estate Development Co., and Fred 
Deering, senior vice president, also were 
accepted. Herbert C. Manning, vice 
president and secretary, lost his job as a 
Gulf officer, but will be assigned to new 
duties. New corporate rules and proce- 
dures were put into effect to highlight 
all political contributions—and to define 
accountability for them. 

That left one item on the agenda 
—picking the next Gulf chairman—and 
the choice was also revealed at 1:15 a.m. 
Gulfs new chief is Jerry McAfee, 59, 
the president of Gulf Oil Canada Ltd. 
(1974 sales: $1.5 billion). He is a bril- 
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HARRY HELTZER OF MINNESOTA MINING 
Doing special projects. 


liant administrator who has been an oil- 
man for his entire career. Born and ed- 
ucated in Texas, he received a graduate 
degree in chemical engineering from 
M.LT. in 1940 and joined Gulf in 1945. 
He became a senior vice president in 
1964, and in 1969 took over the Cana- 
dian subsidiary. There he gained a rep- 
utation as a skillful negotiator in a bat- 
tle to work out a more favorable tax 
policy with the provincial and federal 
governments. What apparently clinched 
the job for him was his distance from 
Pittsburgh and the scandal. True, he was 
mentioned in the McCloy report in con- 
nection with $1.3 million in contribu- 


tions to Canadian politicians—but those 


gifts were completely legal. 

Wrist Slaps. What effect Gulf ex- 
ample may have on other scandal- 
scarred companies is problematic. So 
far, most chief executives involved in the 
spreading scandals of the past few years 
have got off lightly. Among company of- 
ficers who have admitted making ille- 
gal political contributions, for example, 
Russell DeYoung stepped down as 
Goodyear’s chairman but still serves on 
one of the company’s most important 
committees at an undisclosed salary. A 
few top bosses have paid slap-on-the- 
wrist fines: $1,000 each to Braniff Chair- 
man Harding Lawrence, Carnation Co. 
Chairman H. Everett Olson and Ash- 
land Oil Chairman Orin Atkins. Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Chairman Harry Heltzer retired, but is 
voluntarily doing special projects for the 
company. The majority of chief exec- 
utives of scandal-tainted companies are 
still actively running their firms. Thom- 
as V. Jones has resigned as chairman of 
Northrop Corp. but remains president 
and chief executive; the board is look- 
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VOTE FOR 
AMERICA'S 
OFFICIAL 
BICENTENNIAL 

SLOGAN. 


] America is your past, you are her future. 
® 








9 America — the possible dream. 
6, 


3 Honor the past, challenge the future. 
* 


Take pride in America’s past, 
@ take part in America’s future. 


4 Stand fast, stand tall, stand American. 
& 


é Freedom’s way — U.S.A. 
e 


The above six slogans are the USA, Box 1976, Washington, D.C. 
finalists in the nationwide _,,, 20013. Vote now. It’s your 
search for the official Bicen- << chance to have an important 
tennial slogan conducted by voice in the Bicentennial 
SLOGANS, USA. Pick your celebration. All votes must 
favorite by number, write the ‘vos = be postmarked no later than 
number on a stamped post- February 16, 1976, midnight 
card and send to SLOGANS, to count. 


66 LET'S HEAR IT 
FOR AMERICA.y 














(Contest void where prohibited by law. Winner determined by national ballot. ) 
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ing for a new president. but Jones has 
vowed a fight to stay in power 

The light penalties bear little rela- 
tion to the corporate misdeeds, which 
are anything but trivial. The scandals 
began to surface in 1972, when Colum- 
nist Jack Anderson printed what pur- 
ported to be a memo from an Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph lobbyist 
hinting that in return for a pledge to 
help defray the costs of the 1972 Re- 
publican National Convention, the Jus- 
tice Department might drop a demand 
that ITT divest itself of Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co.* The pledge was made 
and ITT was allowed to keep Hartford 
but Watergate Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski later reported that he found 
no evidence that ITT officials had act- 
ed illegally. The case, however, set the 
Watergate prosecutors to looking into 
the whole subject of corporate political 
payments—and the deeper they and the 
SEC investigated, the more startling a 
pattern of widespread payoffs they 
found. According to a study by the Li- 
brary of Congress, payments at home 
and abroad disclosed by 25 companies 
in 1975 add up to more than $250 mil- 
lion. By contrast, the Teapot Dome 
scandal that rocked the White House 
in the 1920s involved about $400,000 in 
bribes. The names of the corporations 
involved in the 1970s scandals read like 
a blue-blood list of American industry 
Among them: American Airlines, Exx- 
on, Lockheed, Mobil 

Iranian Princes. Not all the pay- 
ments have been illegal. Contributions 
of corporate funds to domestic politi- 
cians, which at least 18 companies have 
admitted making, flatly violate U.S. law 
Overseas, the situation is murkier, Cor- 
porate political contributions are legal 
under certain circumstances in many 
foreign countries. Outright bribery of a 
foreign official does not violate U.S. law 
it may be against the laws of foreign 
countries, but in many of those coun- 
tries the law is laxly enforced, to say 
the least. Moreover, many businessmen 
feel that as a practical matter, bribes 
must be passed to get any business done 

In any case, some of the biggest pay- 
ments have been made overseas. Unit- 
ed Brands admitted paying a $1.25 mil- 
lion bribe toa Honduran official in order 
to win a reduction in export taxes on ba- 
nanas; its confession helped precipitate 
a coup that overthrew the Honduran 
government. Exxon has admitted giv- 
ing more than $40 million to political 
parties in Italy, some of it in return for 
specific benefits. Northrop has owned 
up to payments that may total $30 mil- 
lion since 1971, including six-figure pay- 
ments to Iranian and Saudi Arabian 
princes, Lockheed has acknowledged at 
least $22 million in foreign payments 
and has been fighting a long battle with 
the SEC to keep from being forced to dis- 


Earlier, 1TT had offered up to $1 million to help 
the Government prevent the election of Marxist 
Salvador Allende as President of Chile. but was 
not taken up on it 
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close who got them. Such disclosure, it 
says, would hurt its business in the coun- 
tries involved. 

At home, there have been enough 
apolitical scandals to further intensify 
public suspicion of business ethics. The 
now defunct Equity Funding Corp., is- 
suing some $2 billion in fake life insur- 
ance policies, defrauded investors of mil- 
lions of dollars. In a series of cases, 
federal officials have turned up evidence 
of bribery of Government-licensed in- 
spectors by grain shippers to certify that 
export cargoes met cleanliness stan- 
dards when they did not. Last summer 
even Good Humor Corp. was indicted 
in New York on 244 counts charging 
adulteration of ice cream and falsifica- 
tion of records. 

Falsified Books. The political pay- 
ments, however, have attracted by far 
the most attention—justifiably because 
they point to an interweaving of Big 
Government and big business that cre- 
ates a climate conducive to corruption. 
Major corporations bump into Govern- 
ment at every turn—in airline route 
cases, tax cases, merger cases—and pol- 
iticians are constantly trying to drum 
up campaign contributions, a situation 
that the new campaign financing law 
will alleviate but not eliminate. The op- 
portunity for deals, often unspoken, at 
the expense of the public interest is a 
sore temptation on both sides. 

Corporate officials have their rea- 
sons for yielding: they do have an ob- 
ligation to try to keep politicians at home 
and abroad from damaging their com- 
panies. But there is no excuse for know- 
ingly breaking the law, as many exec- 
utives did in sanctioning payment of 
stockholders’ money to domestic poli- 
ticians. And whatever the legal status 
of payments to politicians abroad, sev- 
eral companies systematically falsified 
their books to hide those payments—a 
deception of their own stockholders 

What can be done to clean up? The 
action of Gulfs board last week strikes 
several hopeful notes. It demonstrates 
that companies are coming to under- 
stand that however light the legal pen- 
alties for illicit contributions, they exact 
a stiff price in public opinion. It shows 
that “outside” directors—those who are 
not company officers—realize that they 
can be held accountable by stockholders 
for keeping management up to high eth- 
ical standards. 

Most of all, the Gulf example serves 
to emphasize anew that chief executives 
must be held rigorously to account for a 
company’s behavior. The knowledge 
that at least one corporate head has been 
ousted as a result of scandal, even though 
his own degree of knowledge of the mis- 
deeds could not be proved, should pro- 
vide a healthy prod to other top exec- 
utives. As the McCloy committee report 
put it, the critical element in a compa- 
ny’s moral health is not the formal rules 
and procedures it may adopt, but “the 
tone and purpose given to the company 
by its top management.” 
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‘Oh, there’s a genie in here all right, but 
he refuses to come out.”’ 


Chivas Regal 12 Years Old Worldwide * Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof 
General Wine & Spirits Co.,N.Y. 
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Aztec iOle! 


Slow at first to make itself felt, te- 
quila after two or three rounds comes 
on like a mariachi band. Mexico's na- 
tional spirit has crept up on the US 
market in much the same way. Before 
1970, liquor stores used to stock tequila 
—if they carried it at all—on a back 
shelf alongside ouzo and grappa. In the 
past five years, however, annual imports 
have increased more than 400%; where 
only a handful of brands were available 
north of the border ten years ago, some 
250 labels are now registered, account- 
ing for total yearly sales of more than 5 
million gallons. Says an industry news- 
letter: “Tequila is hot!” 

Made from a cactus-like succulent 
grown in volcanic soil near the town of 
Tequila in Jalisco, tequila was probably 
the first distilled liquor in America; it 
was an Aztec tipple. Today its staunch- 
est U.S. aficionados are in the West, 
where generations of visitors to Baja 
California have knocked back the 
musty-smelling liquor for a few cents a 
glass. It is no cheap shot north of the bor- 
der; prized brands like José Cuervo 1800 
and Sauza Conmemorativo sell for $10 
to $11 a fifth. Nonetheless, at outlets 
such as Liquor Castle in Beverly Hills. 
which sells 20 cases a month, tequila 
sales are doubling every year. Says Own- 
er Simon Levi: “Tequila outsells bour- 
bon 5 to 1. I've been in the business 40 
years and I've never seen anything like 
it. It's like vodka was ten years ago.” 

Tequila Sunrise. Throughout the 
country, tequila appeals most strongly 
to the young, for whom it serves as some- 
thing of a maturity symbol. Its biggest 
new markets beyond California are 
states with high college enrollments, no- 
tably Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois; the major distributors promote 
their product heavily on campus. The te- 
quila boom was partly pushed by the 
Rolling Stones. who swigged the stuff 
on tour, and another rock group, the Ea- 
gles. who recorded a hit called Tequila 
Sunrise (named for the tequila potion 
made with orange juice and grenadine) 

Though a few diehards still down te- 
quila the traditional way—straight, with 
a lick of salt and a wedge of lime—most 
gringos prefer cocktail variations like 
the Margarita, made with lime juice and 
triple sec. Other Aztec /Oles!: T'n'T 
(with tonic); Bloody Maria or Mexican 
Mary (substituting tequila for vodka): 
Brave Bull (with Kahlua), the Freddy 
Fudpucker (with orange juice and Gal- 
liano); and Cold Gold. a sort of Aztec 
on the rocks. Tequila will probably nev- 
er rival bourbon, Scotch. gin or vodka 
in the US. It is additionally appealing 
in another respect, however, According 
to Mexico City’s National Institute of 
Hygiene, tequila is rich in yeasts and 
vitamins 
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CUSTOMER GETTING A NAIL JOB AT MR. MICHAELS’ SALON IN MANHATTAN 


Fingernails: Pop (and Mom) Art 


In what may be the niftiest put-on 
since early Warhol. attention-getting 
women are using Pop (or Mom) art to 
decorate their fingernails (see color), Lin- 
da Lovelace trips with stripes and spar- 
kles. Tina Sinatra goes for checks and 
chevrons in black, blue, purple and yel- 
low. Nancy Reagan displays—what 
else?—conservative decor, usually pale 
shades of pink that blend with her com- 
plexion. Popular nail orders are for half- 
moons, hearts, houses, bumblebees, la- 
dybugs and lilies. One Revilonutionary 
in Los Angeles celebrates Bicentennial 
themes; other tastes range from pets to 
presidential preferences. At Mr. Mi- 
chaels, a Manhattan manicurist, a new 
fad is to have each finger painted a dif- 
ferent color 

Manic manicure dates back about 
three years in Southern California. 
where the trend started. Now, according 
to professionals, cuticle consciousness 
is exploding like a pinkie sunburst 
Rumanian-born Jessica Vartoughian, 
whose clients in Beverly Hills include 
Mrs. Reagan, Carmen McRae, Mrs. Al- 
fred Bloomingdale, and Joanna (Mrs 
Johnny) Carson, says that requests for 
far-out fingers have gone up tremen- 
dously of late. One of Vartoughian’s 
current specialties: Valentines. Mani- 
curist Minnie Smith, a 20-year veteran 
whose Minnie-designs decorate the likes 
of Sinatra, Lovelace, Mitzi Gaynor and 
Leslie Uggams, is giving a $350 course 
in finger painting. One of the most in- 
novative designers is Paula Johnson. 
who has turned one customer's finger- 
nails into a handful of cards (a full 
house). Manicurist Dyan Hill, who had 


five years of art school. recently de- 
ployed a Chinese dragon in turquoise, 
gold, orange. lime green and fuchsia 
for Singer Linda Miles. Says Hill: “I 
found that painting designs on nails 
has a way of combining my art and 
my profession.” 

Nail Bank. Like an artist preparing 
a canvas, the manicurist usually starts 
by strengthening and lengthening the 
nail with a special cement. The paint- 
ing is applied on top of a layer or two 
of lacquer and is then covered with at 
least five protective coatings. The art- 
work will stay in prime condition for 
two or three weeks. Atlanta Manicurist 
Jean Dean tips clients’ fingers with hu- 
man nails that have been specially 
grown and sold toa “nail bank.” Though 
most fashion plates keep their art at 
their fingertips, manicurists have a siz- 
able toe trade among women headed 
for tropical beaches 

The woman who craves notable 
nails must have patience as well as mon- 
ey. Top manicurists charge up to $65 
for a full art deco hand. The painting 
and varnishing take up to two hours, 
and the nails need another hour to dry 
Why do they bother to dress up their 
nails? Explains Paula Johnson: “Most 
women need something like this as an 
ego booster. They need people to say, 
‘How beautiful! or ‘How strange!” A 
more practical explanation is advanced 
by Faye Cummings, a Los Angeles ac- 
countant and grandmother who is one 
of Johnson's regulars. Says she: “You 
buy a dress for $60 and wear it maybe 
once. But your nails are something you 
wear 24 hours a day.” 
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Minnie Smith's Bicentennial salute; Paula Johnson’‘s sun also rises; Paula stripe 


her own nails to match her green-and-white outfit 


A tree grows on an elongated finger 1 dragon dances for Singer Linda Mile and a dog has his day in manic manicure 


Tina Sinatra (left) has a mini-museum at her fingertips another handful of 


candidates for the 1976 (presidential) campaign 














FIVE WAYS TO 
OPEN OUR STRONGBOX. 


Five big doors. It’s easy to slip 
into a Datsun 610 or 710 family wagon. 
Because both come with five big doors 
and a little Datsun price. (Many 
wagons in the class, like Vega and 
Pinto, give you just three doors.) 

Strongbox. Both models have a 
one-piece steel unibody to protect you 
from the outside world. Other strong 
points include hefty power-assist front 

_ disc brakes. Husky 
hee 2000cc engine. 
SSS Anda smooth 

< “ shifting 









4-speed manual transmission (or an 
optional automatic). 

Loaded wagons. Among the 
many no-cost extras, you find: Fully 
reclining front bucket seats. Tinted 
glass. Electric clock. Electric rear 
window defogger. Full carpeting. Plus: 
57.8 cu. ft. of cargo space in the 610, 
46.2 cu. ft. in the 710. 

Nearly 4,000 strong backers. 
Behind every Datsun stand nearly 
4,000 factory-trained service tech- 
nicians and our vast computerized parts 
network. Reason for this strong backing 
is simple. We figure the longer your 
Datsun survives, the longer you'll save. 


The Real Governor 


“Mattresses spread on floors in hall- 
ways and next to urinals . . . food often in- 
fested with insects ... many toilets will 
not flush and are overflowing ... over- 
powering odor ... exposed wiring poses a 
constant danger ... inadequately heated 
and ventilated ... rampant violence and 
jungle atmosphere . . . wholly unfit for hu- 
man habitation.” 


Such phrases ripped through the 
normal calm of U.S. District Judge 
Frank M. Johnson Jr.’s legal prose last 
week as he announced his findings in 
four lawsuits attacking the entire Ala- 
bama state penal system. To Johnson, 
the situation was so critical and respon- 
sible officials were so derelict that in the 
most sweeping order ever aimed at a 
state correctional system, he virtually 
took command of Alabama's prisons. 

Judges have been imposing increas- 
ingly tough rulings on prison authorities 
in the past few years. But Johnson went 
well beyond his judicial confreres to lay 
down an extraordinarily detailed set of 
standards that Alabama's prisons and 
other penal facilities must meet—from 
a weekly change of bed linen and “three 
wholesome and nutritious meals” a day 
to almost halving the current 4,400 in- 
mate population and nearly doubling the 
383 guards at the state’s four largest in- 
stitutions. The judge ordered that every 
inmate be given “a meaningful job,” a 
chance to take “basic educational pro- 
grams,” and an annual classification 
check to determine whether transfer to 
“a more appropriate facility’—perhaps 
a mental hospital—is necessary 

Enema Response. To make sure 
that his order is carried out, Judge John- 
son in another unique act appointed a 
39-member human rights committee 
and empowered it to hire a full-time con- 
sultant who will become the de facto su- 
perintendent of Alabama prisons. To 
eliminate any doubt, Johnson also 
warned state officials, including Gover- 
nor George C. Wallace, that they could 
be held personally liable if they failed 
to carry out the directives “fully.” 

Wallace, presented with one of his 
favorite targets, fired back on national 
television that “thugs and federal judg- 
es have just about taken charge of this 
country.” A big vote for Presidential 
Candidate Wallace, he helpfully added. 
might result in the “political barbed- 
wire enema” such judges need 

While Wallace was venting his dud- 
geon, state prison authorities and other 
officials were privately welcoming the 
Johnson order. Alabama's prisons are 
so bad that the state’s counsel had ad- 
mitted last August that conditions vi- 
olated the Eighth Amendment's ban on 
cruel and unusual punishments. “Con- 
cedes Robert Lamar, the Montgomery 
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private lawyer representing the state of 
Alabama: “Many of the things the judge 
ordered are things the department of 
corrections has wanted to do for 50 years 
and couldn't because it was hamstrung 
by a lack of funds.” Still, Lamar will ap- 
peal Johnson’s ruling, contending that 
it exceeds his authority. 

The prison takeover is only the lat- 
est of Johnson's encroachments on Al- 
abama’s power, and he has seldom been 
rebuffed by the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals.* The result, say friends and 
critics alike, is that Frank Johnson 
is more the Governor of Alabama 
than George Wallace is. In response 
to various suits, Johnson has moved 
to overhaul and equalize Alabama's 
property-tax assessment system, re- 
apportion legislative districts, and in- 
tegrate schools and the state high- 
way patrol. In 1971 the judge 
virtually took over the administra- 
tion of state mental institutions. His 
broad and detailed decision led to a 
cut in mental-patient population 
from 10,000 to 4,255 and a jump in 
the budget for the institutions from 
$36 million before the suit was filed 
to $83 million. 

Little Choice. The prisons. too, 
now seem certain to improve—at 
least somewhat. On the day Judge 
Johnson handed down his decision, 
Alabama voters approved a $6 mil- 
lion bond issue for new prison facil- 
ities, partly in response to earlier tes- 
timony and rulings in the cases 
Johnson has been hearing. But the 
new prison money will scarcely cov- 
er all of Johnson's requirements. The 
current state correctional budget is 
$15.7 million, and Alabama officials 
estimate it would take as much as 
$100 million more in the next four 
years to give Johnson what he wants 
Alvin Bronstein, executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union's 
national prison project, predicts that 
two of the state’s four biggest pris- 
ons can never meet Johnson’s stan- 
dards and that the judge will almost 
certainly have to follow through on 
his threat to close them by year’s end. 

No one doubts Johnson's resolve. 
He and Wallace—a classmate at the 
University of Alabama law school 
—have clashed before, and Wallace has 
frequently blinked. Author William 
Bradford Huie recently reported that in 
their first major confrontation, over a 
1958 order to allow federal inspection 
of voter-registration rolls, then Circuit 
Judge Wallace had two county grand ju- 
ries secretly turn over the records while 
publicly proclaiming he would never 
knuckle under to Johnson. Says retired 
US. District Judge Walter Hoffman, di- 
rector of the Federal Judicial Center 


Last week that court upheld a ruling that had lim- 
ited the number of inmates in Florida's prisons 





“Frank constitutes the whipping boy 
down there. They beat up on him all 
the time; he’s got sores all over his body. 
He's used to it. They like to leave the un- 
popular decisions to him.” 

But is that any way to run a state? 
Despite legal scholars’ concern over the 
recent leap in supervisory activity by the 
federal courts—in such cases as the Penn 
Central bankruptcy and the integration 
of Boston schools and the Chicago po- 
lice force—they remain convinced that 
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INMATES IN CELL BLOCK HALL 
The judge took charge. 


the judges have little choice about en- 
forcing the law. “Judges like Johnson 
are reluctant to take on administrative 
activities because it involves them in de- 
tailed guidelines that require special ex- 
pertise,” says Stanford’s Gerald Gun- 
ther. “But if Johnson is criticized for 
becoming an administrator, it is the les- 
son he was taught by a recalcitrant Gov- 
ernor Wallace in the school segregation 
cases.” Where there is political reluc- 
tance to act, adds Yale’s Thomas Em- 
erson, “the court is the conscience of the 
community, enforcing its ideals.” Pris- 
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THE LAW 


ons, in Alabama as elsewhere, have long 
been ignored by politicians, and judges 
have traditionally followed a hands-off 
policy. But now “we are emerging from 
that period,” says Boston College Law 
Professor Sanford Fox, “and we are 
emerging with a vengeance.” 


Battling the Gag 


Judges have been so wary of trans- 
gressing the First Amendment that only 
rarely have they tried to deal with the 
conflict between a free press and fair 
trial by ordering reporters not to print 
information. In recent years, however, 
a few court decisions suggested that the 
legal winds were shifting. Then, last No- 
vember, Supreme Court Justice Harry 
A. Blackmun refused to void key parts 
of a Nebraska judge’s order that barred 
the press from reporting the alleged con- 
fession of a suspect about to be tried for 
a grisly multiple murder. Blackmun’s 
ruling prompted a mini-rash of at least 
a dozen similar orders. 

Last week, in two different actions, 
the press served notice that it would 
forcefully resist the new gags: 

> In Brooklyn, a judge ordered a 
New York Times reporter not to print 
that a murder defendant had been con- 
victed in a related crime. Next day the 
Times reported the order, said that it 
would not abide by it, and printed the in- 
formation (which had been published 
before). Though the paper's lawyer said 
that “the court was utterly without pow- 
er to make such an order,” some legal 
experts thought the Times had chosen a 
hard road. In 1972, after two Louisiana 
reporters who defied a similar order 
were fined, an appeals court approved, 
saying that although the order was un- 
constitutional, the reporters should have 
obeyed it until it was overturned. 

> On the same day that the Times 
saw fit to print, 17 newspapers, mag- 
azines, TV and radio networks and pro- 
fessional news organizations filed a joint 
friend-of-the-court brief on the Nebras- 
ka gag order, which is now before the 
full Supreme Court. The press brief con- 
cedes that pretrial publicity can com- 
promise a defendant's rights. But it ar- 
gues that a judge has other ways to 
protect those rights; such methods have 
included ordering jurors not to read or 
view news accounts of the trial, seques- 
tering the jurors, and delaying or mov- 
ing the trial if the pretrial atmosphere 
in a community is too prejudicial. Re- 
ferring to such examples as the Angela 
Davis and John Connally trials, which 
were completed successfully despite 
wide coverage—and somewhat gratu- 
itously reminding the court of the press’s 
role in uncovering the Watergate scan- 
dal—the brief pointed out that there is 
“a special risk” in limiting court report- 
ing because gag orders amount to “en- 
tering restraints on the very institution 
whose function is to expose governmen- 
tal wrongdoing in all branches of gov- 
ernment, including the judiciary.” 
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A Dubious Precedent 


When Judge W. Arthur Garrity 
placed South Boston High School in fed- 
eral receivership last December, he cited 
the precedent of a small rural Georgia 
school system that was taken over by 
the courts ten years ago, after it tried to 
circumvent federal desegregation guide- 
lines. But on close inspection, the con- 
sequences of that Georgia takeover do 
not bode well for South Boston: instead 
of leading to integration, the court’s in- 
tervention resulted in a school system 
that now has only black students. 

The Georgia case had its roots in a 
1965 voter-registration drive organized 
by the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference in Taliaferro County (pro- 
nounced “Tolliver” by residents). As 
part of the campaign, which was 
sparked by an impassioned speech by 
Martin Luther King Jr. in the county 
seat of Crawfordville (pop. 786), black 
leaders called for desegregation of Ta- 
liaferro’s two public schools. Murden 
School (enrollment 600) was all black; 
the Alexander Stephens Institute (en- 
rollment 203) was all white. 

The Federal Government responded 
to the campaign by ordering the schools 
desegregated, and Lola Williams, the 
county’s white school superintendent, is- 
sued a statement that any student in the 
system could attend the school of his 
choice. But when 88 blacks said they 
wanted to transfer to Alexander Ste- 
phens, Williams and the all-white school 
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POLICE RESTRAINING BLACK STUDENTS DURING 1965 BUSING DISPUTE IN TALIAFERRO COUNTY 


board simply closed the school. They ex- 
plained that all of Stephens’ pupils had 
asked to transfer to schools in adjoining 
counties. Taliaferro school buses were 
then used to carry the whites to schools 
outside the county. When black students 
tried to board the buses, their way was 
blocked; in one demonstration, the 
Grand Dragon of Georgia's Ku Klux 
Klan attacked a black student who was 
trying to climb on a bus full of whites. 

Choice of Schools. After black par- 
ents filed suit in the U.S. district court 
charging that their children’s rights 
were being violated, a three-judge pan- 
el placed the Taliaferro school system 
in federal receivership under Claude 
Purcell, the state superintendent of 
schools. To give blacks as wide a choice 
of schools as whites, Purcell demanded 
that schools in other Georgia counties 
take any of Taliaferro’s blacks who ap- 
plied; 42 blacks did transfer out and were 
accepted peacefully. Purcell also ordered 
the reopening and desegregation of Al- 
exander Stephens. This done, the court 
took the school system out of receiver- 
ship and gave control back to Super- 
intendent Williams. 

Although Taliaferro’s two schools 
have been technically desegregated for 
a decade, not a single white has attend- 
ed them since the court takeover. None- 
theless, they are still run by Lola Wil- 
liams and an all-white school board 
Taliaferro’s white students have moved 
either to private academies (five have 
been set up since 1965), or to public 
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schools outside the county. Some white 
families have moved out of the county, 
and Taliaferro’s population (then 62%, 
now 64% black) has dropped from 3,300 
in 1965 to 2,400 today. 

Taliaferro whites are sull bitter 
about the federal receivership, claiming 
that the order destroyed the county's 
school system. Blacks are simply re- 
signed. Says George Hughes, a Craw- 
fordville black leader: “The courts did 
the only thing they could do. But you 
just can’t force white students to go to 
the public schools.” 


Brown v. the Schools 


Ever since he took office last Jan- 
uary, Edmund G. (“Jerry”) Brown has 
shocked California’s education estab- 
lishment by posing irreverent and hos- 
tile—but basic—questions. “Why is it 
better to have a smaller number of stu- 
dents in each class?” he demanded of 
the University of California regents. He 
frequently asks: “Why are administra- 
tors paid more than teachers if the busi- 
ness of schools is teaching?” 

This attitude does not endear him 
to administrators of California's schools 
or colleges. Indeed, a few are wonder- 
ing if Brown, who they thought was a lib- 
eral Democrat, is more anti-education 
than was his conservative Republican 
predecessor, Ronald Reagan. 

Before his election, Brown blasted 
Republicans for their stingy education 
budgets. (California spent $244 per cap- 
ita on education in the 1973-74 school 
year, compared, for example, with Del- 
aware’s $407 and New Mexico's $338) 
He promised smaller classes, bilingual 
education and better career training. 
When the California Teachers Associ- 
ation donated $25,000 to Brown’s cam- 
paign fund, he rewarded the group with 
pledges of bigger paychecks, expanded 
research grants and more state money 
for poor school districts. Educators 
looked forward to a new era presided 
over by a friendly, intellectually orient- 
ed Governor. 

They were swiftly disenchanted 
Not long after his inauguration, Brown 
began a series of belt-tightening mea- 
sures. The sprawling University of Cal- 
ifornia system (nine campuses, 128,000 
students, 6,000 faculty members) was 
awarded only $587 million® of the $610 
million it requested in 1975. “We're 
breeding a new class of mandarins at 
the University of California,” Brown 
said. “Belt tightening should begin with 
those with the biggest belts.” 

When local school districts pleaded 
near bankruptcy, the legislature ap- 
proved an emergency supplemental ap- 
propriation of $115 million; Brown cut 
it by $27 million. He also drastically re- 
duced the legislature’s 1975 appropria- 
tions for bilingual education and spe- 
cial reading and math programs. “The 
halcyon days of rapid and painless 


*Actually $37 million more than UC. received 
in 1974 
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growth in this state are over,” he said 
by way of explanation. Actually, his pro- 
posed budget for 1976-77, while it does 
not give educators everything they want, 
includes a slim 6.3% increase for state 
colleges and a 5.4% increase for U.C. 

In fact, Brown has not singled out 
education. Faced with declining reve- 
nues and determined to make good on 
his campaign promise to avoid any gen- 
eral tax increase, he has also slashed 
away at spending for health care, the 
arts and other programs. California's 
voters are apparently willing to go along 
with Brown’s economies; recent polls 
show that only 7% disapprove of his per- 
formance in office. 

Many educators, however, are still 
suspicious of Brown’s motives. Says Wil- 
son Riles, state superintendent of edu- 
cation: “Jerry’s still in the learning pro- 
cess. His prime motivation during this 
first year has been not to raise taxes 
When he begins to realize what the im- 
plications are, I hope he comes down 
on the side of the children.” 

Macramé and Esalen. That is pre- 
cisely where Brown feels he is. Con- 
vinced that students are badly served by 
the wide—and expensive—variety of 
nonacademic courses offered by the 
state’s schools and colleges, he has tak- 
en a back-to-the-basics approach. “If 
people want to do other things, we have 
Esalen,” he says. “Maybe we should all 
take macramé, but I'm really concerned 
about the fact that kids can’t read.” 

His philosophy is shared by at least 
some California educators. Says Michael 
Kirst, a member of the state board of ed- 
ucation: “Perhaps these multiple shocks 
from Brown will be helpful to public ed- 
ucation. If an institution tries to do too 
much, it may end up doing nothing 
well.” 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR BROWN 





WHYASIA Nite 


Born. To Strom Thurmond, 73. 
fourth-term Dixiecrat-turned-Republi- 
can Senator from South Carolina, and 
former Beauty Queen Nancy Moore 
Thurmond, 29: a second son, fourth 
child; in Greenwood, S.C. 

co 

Died. Margaret Leighton, 53, twice 
a Tony Award winner (for Separate Ta- 
bles, 1956, and The Night of the Iguana, 
1962), whose stage and screen career 
stretched over 35 years and included 
such successful films as The Winslow 
Boy and The Go-Between in which the 
willowy, blonde English actress starred 
in her usual elegant style; while under 
treatment for multiple sclerosis: in 
Chichester, England. 

. 


Died. Tun Abdul Razak, 53, Prime 
Minister of Malaysia since 1970 who 
deftly laid down a nonalignment policy 
for his country and closely tended home- 
grown economic problems; of leukemia: 
in London. 

. 

Died. John Martin Murtagh, 64. 
New York State Supreme Court Justice 
who was preparing his ruling on wheth- 
er the state’s special prosecutor, Mau- 
rice Nadjari, had the authority to in- 
vestigate the New York Democratic 
Party chairman Patrick Cunningham; of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan. A Uure- 
less, methodical, thorough worker. 
Democrat Murtagh presided over Re- 
publican Nadjari’s corruption cases for 
three years and repeatedly clashed with 
the prosecutor, whose slashing, unortho- 
dox tactics caused Murtagh to throw out 
a number of pre-jury indictments 

. 

Died. Frank Schoonmaker, 70, 
taste-making oenologist and writer 
whose pioneering articles and books ed- 
ucated American palates and drew the 
world’s attention to the then unheralded 
wines of California’s Napa and Sono- 
ma counties; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. Schoonmaker dropped out of 
Princeton University in 1923 because he 
felt it had little to teach him, and on a 
visit to France began his study of vin- 
tages in the household of a wine mer- 
chant. In 1933, Harold Ross of The New 
Yorker commissioned Schoonmaker to 
write a landmark ten-article series on 
the wines of Europe that started him 
on his career as one of the nation’s pre- 
mier wine critics. Later Schoonmaker 
became a consultant to leading Amer- 
ican vintners and went into the wine 
business himself. His books include 
Frank Schoonmaker’s Dictionary of 
Wines and the Encyclopedia of Wine 

. 


Died. Dame Agatha Christie. 85. 
prodigious mystery writer whose works 
numbered more than 80 books and 17 
plays; in Wallingford, England (see 
BOOKS) 
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An Elegant Debut 


The Metropolitan Opera has been 
putting on La Traviata with regular suc- 
cess ever since its first season in 1883 
Like many Verdi operas, it works well 
enough with the usual bella voce cast 
tossing forth one hit aria after another 
But as Verdi's venture into what might 
be called upper-class verismo—he set it 
in the drawing rooms of his own time 

the work cries out for an elegant mu- 
sical approach and superior acting on 
the part of the heroine. Both were in 
ample supply last week. At long last, 
Conductor Sarah Caldwell (TIME cov- 
er, Nov. 10) made her debut at the Met, 
and Soprano Beverly Sills sang her first 
Met Violetta—her second role there 
since her successful debut last April in 
The Siege of Corinth 

Barn in Winter. Under Caldwell’s 
baton, the orchestra became an involved 
member of the drama, not a bored 
bystander. She gave Verdi's familiar 
music breadth, intimacy and, when ap- 
propriate, thoughtful pause. Her bold 
use of the brass and low strings, for ex- 
ample, gave the orchestral fabric a strik- 
ingly firm and secure bottom. One heard 
small details, often lost, that underscore 
Violetta’s isolation: the clarinet obbli- 
gato accompanying the Act I “Ah! fors’ 
é lui” and the oboe solo in the death 
scene 

Sull it was not a perfect Traviata 
Created nine years ago by Director Al- 
fred Lunt and Designer Cecil Beaton, 
this production has Violetta’s bedroom 
looking like a barn in winter—some- 
thing Walt Disney might have conceived 


CALDWELL CONDUCTING AT THE MET 


SILLS AS VIOLETTA 





in homage to Charles Addams. Because 
the windows are so high and remote, 
the poor girl cannot even get to the win- 
dow to watch the revelers in the last 
act. The current stage director, Fabri- 
zio Melano, has not really resolved all 
the old problems: the Baron's challenge 
to Alfredo in Act III, for example, comes 
off much too tame 

As Alfredo, Tenor Stuart Burrows 
sang with taste and grace, but he lacks 
the sharp vocal and theatrical edge re- 
quired by the role. Sills started off with 
a surprisingly wide vibrato that spoiled 
some of her high notes. But the prob- 
lem cleared up, and the confrontation 
with Germont—splendidly sung by 
Baritone William Walker—was in ev- 
ery way convincing. Looking slim and 
sexy, Sills throughout the evening ex- 
hibited an appealing range of emotions 
and musicality. From the glossy extrav- 
agances of the opening party scene to 
the despair of her pact with Germont, 
Sills once again asserted her claim as 
the finest singing actress in the world 
Violetta is a role that Sills has sung only 
three times before in New York, but 
close to 300 times elsewhere throughout 
her career. It remains one of her no- 
blest portrayals William Bender 



















Russian Fireworks 


The campus of Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio, is usually known as the 
place where McGuffey’s Readers were 
launched, and where Red Blaik and Ara 
Parseghian got their starts in football 
After last week it may also be remem- 
bered as the site of the U.S. debut of 
the latest in a long line of Russian pi- 
anists that includes Emil Gilels and 
Sviatoslav Richter. Lazar Berman, 45, 
is unknown in the U.S. and Western Eu- 
rope. But collectors of Soviet recordings, 
as well as many pianists throughout the 
world, have for years praised his talent. 


BERMAN MAKING U.S. DEBUT 
Too nervous for a movie. 


Berman is a virtuoso whose blinding 
technique appears an easy rival to that 
of Vladimir Horowitz. Yet Berman’s is a 
humble kind of virtuosity that is not 
afraid of understatement. His debut, the 
start of a 15-concert tour of nine states, 
occurred in a walled-off end of Millett 
Hall, the Miami U. sports arena—which 
had surprisingly good acoustics. A burly 
bear with stooped shoulders, ginger-col- 
ored beard and long brown hair that 
waves up at the neck, Berman came out 
looking grim and tense. Once he was at 
the keyboard, all illusions of nerves or 
a cumbersomeness vanished. He sits 

squarely at the piano, his eyes fixed on 
the keys, making no theatrical gestures 
Although Berman has not played 
enough for fair comparison with Gilels 
and Richter, one wonders if either could 
present a better recital. 

It was a program designed to get the 
question of Berman’s technique out of 
the way at once. The Liszt Sonata in B 
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minor offers a hard challenge to any pi- 
anist’s claims on a big romantic style 
Berman used the sonata to exhibit the 
fleetest of fingers and an extraordinary 
range of sound—from thundering cli- 
maxes to whispering pianissimos. Liszt's 
Spanish Rhapsody is entirely a display 
piece; Berman's epic double-octave runs 
near the end were breathtaking. The 
choice of Beethoven's crisp, bouncy So- 
nata No. 18, Op. 31, No. 3, rather than 
one of the composer's mightier scores, 
was wise: one does not spout deep philos- 
ophy at a fireworks display. Berman’s 
playing of the sonata was immaculate, 
and not without humor 

Before he returns to Moscow, 
Berman will record Beethoven's 
Sonata No. 18, as well as the 
Appassionata, for Columbia 
Through its affiliation with Rus- 
sia’s Melodiya label, Columbia 
has just issued Berman’s version of 
Liszt's twelve Transcendental 
Etudes, the twelve-year-old dou- 
ble-LP set that firmly established 
his reputation among record col- 
lectors. This is music that, for pure 
pianistic difficulty, begins where 
the Chopin Etudes leave off, rare- 
ly has it sounded more lyrical 
From Deutsche Grammophon 
comes Tchaikovsky's Concerto 
No. 1 in B-flat minor, recorded last 
November with Herbert von Ka- 
rajan and the Berlin Philharmon- 
ic, which is both surprising and 
gratifying for its underplaying of 
the work’s slam-bang heroics 

Simple Tastes. There are 
times when Berman and his piano 
seem inseparable extensions of 
each other—especially during the 
long hours preceding a recital. An 
amiable, easygoing sort who gets 
along mostly in French while on 
tour, Berman concedes that he is 
much too nervous to take a walk or go to 
a movie. “I have to be close to the piano, 
even if lam not playing it,” he says. That 
includes having a piano in his dressing 
room wherever he goes. “Il must know 
that I can run over the keys if I need to 

A grand piano is the biggest thing in 
the small two-room Moscow apartment 
Berman shares with his wife Valentina 
and son Pavel. Unlike Horowitz, who 
plays for only about 90 minutes a day, 
Berman practices six to seven hours, 
even on the road. Berman spends a lot of 
time traveling. During the past 20 years 
he has performed in 200 cities and towns 
in the U.S.S.R. A man of simple tastes 
and beliefs, apparently devoid of the 
usual extremes of virtuoso temperament. 
Berman says: “When I play in a small 
town in Russia, I try to play as well as | 
do when I am in a grand hall in Mos- 
cow.” He intends to be just the same in 
the U.S. “Whether I will succeed, time 
will tell.” 


Latest U.S.Gov't.report shows: 
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The Good Dr. Bal 


Wearing a_ pencil-thin Adolphe 
Menjou mustache, impeccably dressed 
in a dark blue suit and sporting a stick- 
pin in his stylish striped cravat, Dr. Eu- 
gene Balthazar, 73. looks like Holly- 
wood’s image of a society doctor. But 
Balthazar’s practice is not on Manhat- 
tan’s Park Avenue or in some well- 
heeled suburb but in the decaying down- 
town area of Aurora, an industrial center 


MICHAEL MAUNEY 





BALTHAZAR & PATIENTS 
Unlike the Hollywood image. 


(pop. 79,000) in northern Illinois. There. 
for at least 34 days a week, Balthazar 
ministers to Aurora’s poor—Mexicans, 
Appalachian whites, Indians and 
blacks. Indeed, anyone with real or 
imagined ailments is welcomed at his 
storefront clinic for medical care—all 
free of charge 

For more than 40 years Balthazar 
had practiced medicine in Aurora. Then 
in 1972, at the age of 70, he decided to re- 
lire. But instead of heading for the golf 
links of Florida or Arizona, he set up 
his free clinic. “I felt I had an obliga- 
tion to the community.” explains Bal- 
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thazar, who had long been known as a 
doctor who let patients pay whenever 
and whatever they could. Besides, he 
says, such service is in the best tradi- 
tion of medicine. “Oh, yes,” he admits, 
“we have a very mercenary segment that 
displays the avariciousness and lack of 
humanitarianism of the times. But for 
most doctors it’s always been a privi- 
lege to treat the needy, without trum- 
pets or fanfare.” 

On a typical day, Balthazar may see 
as many as 100 patients. Aided only by 
a nurse, a receptionist and 25 part-time 
volunteers, he treats almost every con- 
ceivable ill—heart disturbances, ab- 
scessed ears, broken bones, malnutri- 
tion, and once even a case of leprosy 
For this, he accepts no money. He will 
not even take Medicare or Medicaid 
payments because, he explains, he hates 
the paperwork. More important, he says, 
“We're saving the taxpayers money.” 
Balthazar figures that he can treat peo- 
ple for an average cost of about $1 per 
patient. He adds: “It costs the state more 
than that just to process a claim.” 

Free Expertise. For the first two 
years, Balthazar and his wife—who has 
since died of cancer—spent $30,000 of 
their own money to keep the clinic go- 
ing. Now he has reluctantly agreed to a 
fund drive in Aurora to help meet ex- 
penses. Other help has come forward 
Balthazar’s rent for the town-owned 
building is only $1 a year. Fellow phy- 
sicians and pharmaceutical firms con- 
tribute drugs and vitamins. Local spe- 
cialists often provide free expertise in 
cases that General Practitioner Baltha- 
zar feels he cannot handle alone 

Since the clinic opened, Dr. Bal (as 
patients call him) has treated more than 
10,000 patients. He has a special empa- 
thy with the poor. “Look at those pallid 
faces,” he exclaims while examining two 
sniffing youngsters. Turning to their 
mother, he asks: “Did I put them on vi- 
tamins last time, Mommy? What about 
iron?” If a youngster becomes ill when 
the clinic is closed, he asks the parents 
to bring the child to his house. Though 
his main emphasis is on the ailing, he 
does not balk at providing free school 
physicals and shots for youngsters who 
cannot afford them. In only two areas 
does Roman Catholic Balthazar draw 
the line: he will not dispense birth con- 
trol pills or perform abortions. 

Balthazar’s good works have not 
gone unnoticed. A few months ago, his 
alma mater, Loyola University School 
of Medicine, gave him its esteemed 
Stritch Medal (previous winners include 
Heart Transplanter Christiaan Barnard 
and Astronaut-Physician Joseph Ker- 
win). The citation called him “a beacon 
for others in his profession and a prom- 
ise of hope.” Also, a film has been made 
about his storefront clinic by a group at 
Southern Illinois University 


For Dr. Bal the most satisfying trib- 
ute is from his own patients, who ea- 
gerly do anything they can to please him 
—scrubbing floors, washing windows, 
even baking casseroles for his lunch. In 
fact, when a woman patient recently 
sued him for malpractice (because of a 
scar left by the successful treatment of 
a facial malignancy), other patients were 
incensed. “Around here,” said one, “su- 
ing Dr. Bal is like suing God.” Baltha- 
zar, who refuses to carry malpractice in- 
surance, easily won his case 


The Nation’s Health 


How fit are Americans? In its first 
report on the state of the nation’s well- 
being, federal officials last week offered 
an answer. Titled Health, United States, 
1975, a three-volume, 600-page study by 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare indicated that the physical 
condition of Americans had improved 
significantly in the past generation, but 
that excessive use of alcohol and tobac- 
co as well as improper diet and lack of 
exercise are still major causes of disease 

Requested by Congress as a guide 
for policymakers, the wide-ranging 
study included these highlights: 

> Infant mortality, often regarded 
as a key indicator of a nation’s well- 
being, declined from 29.2 deaths per 
1,000 live births in 1950 to an estimat- 
ed 16.5 deaths in 1974. Despite that im- 
provement, the US. still ranks only 15th 
in infant survival 

> Life expectancy is now 76.7 years 
for white women and 68.9 years for 
white men, up 2.1 years and 1.2 years re- 
spectively in the past decade. But non- 
whites continue to lag, with a life span 
of about 71.3 years for women and 62.9 
years for men 

> The U'S.’s elderly population has 
risen sharply. Between 1940 and 1970, 
the number of people over 65 more than 
doubled to 20.2 million. As a conse- 
quence, the incidence of chronic arthri- 
tis, diabetes and other diseases linked 
with aging has also gone up 

> In the past six years the number 
of deaths from heart disease in the 55-to- 
64-year age bracket declined 15%. But 
the group experienced a 4% rise in can- 
cer deaths. In addition, there has been 
an increase in respiratory diseases, kid- 
ney and liver ailments and, particularly 
among the young, venereal disease 

Commented Dr. Theodore Cooper, 
HEW’s assistant secretary for Health, 
whose staff prepared the report: “The 
data suggest that much improvement in 
health status could come from individual 
action.” In other words, Americans still 
have not learned the most obvious les- 
son, that they can become healthier 
without their doctors’ help simply by 
cutting down on drinking and smoking, 
exercising more and eating better 
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U.S.-BOUND IMMIGRANTS, CA. 1890; RIGHT: CHILD LABORER IN NEW YORK, 1910 


Assimilation Blues 


WORLD OF OUR FATHERS 

by IRVING HOWE 

714 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$14.95. 


Irving Howe is one of those writers 
for whom the designation “a gentleman 
and a scholar” was minted. Professor of 
English at New York’s Hunter College, 
literary critic and editor of the demo- 
cratic-socialist magazine Dissent, Howe 
belongs to an intellectual tradition in 
which literature and politics, aesthetics 
and morals are not mutually exclusive 
He is one of the few writers who can 
still use phrases like “the life of the 
mind” and “the sanctity of thought” 
without causing the eyes of his readers 
to glaze. His prose reflects the even heat 
of his intelligence, yet he can turn a seat- 
ing phrase when the situation calls for 
it. During the ‘60s, when some of his ac- 
ademic colleagues were carried away by 
militant fantasies, Howe labeled them 
“guerrillas with tenure.” 

In World of Our Fathers, he con- 
fronts another symptom of success in 
America: the assimilation blues. For 
many Americans whose non-English- 
speaking parents and grandparents were 
part of the huddled mass that funneled 
through Ellis Island at the turn of the 
century, the immigrant experience is 


conveniently forgotten or bizarrely 
recreated. 
Blazing Saddler. The modern 


American Jew has supported a minor in- 
dustry built on the ABs. He warms to 
his past either as romantic folklore or 
the wellsprings of neurosis. Fiddler on 
the Roof and Portnoy’s Complaint can 
be immensely entertaining, but they 
hardly represent the range and depth 
of Jewish traditions. 

World of Our Fathers does. A schol- 
arly, fluent social history and a gener- 
ous eulogy, the book spans nearly 100 
years—from the exodus of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s Jews to the national acceptance 
of Woody Allen's gentle kvetching. The 
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FANNY BRICE IN Z/EGFELD FOLLIES 


distance covered can be measured by a 
simple fact: even adjusted for inflation, 
the $33.50 it cost in 1903 for a steer- 
age ticket from Bremen to New York 
would today scarcely cover a night on 
the town. 

The Lower East Side of Manhatttan 
was the staging ground for the Jewish 
dispersion into America. It was also the 
center of a unique and conflicting cul- 
ture. The embers of an ancient piety 
awaiting deliverance by the Messiah 
flickered alongside the political activists 
who led the fights for higher wages and 
better working conditions. Frictions be- 
tween the old and the new were aired 
daily in the Yiddish newspapers. Most 
notable was the Forward, whose editor, 
Abraham Cahan, became the Solomon 
of assimilation. Allowing your son to 
play baseball, he assured one parent, 
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would not necessarily turn him into “a 
wild American runner.” 

As the book progresses, stereotypes 
of pale children, bearded old men and 
worried mothers in babushkas step aside 
for anarchists who gather on Yom Kip- 
pur to dance, eat and sing La Marseil- 
laise “and other hymns against Satan.” 
Gangster Arnold Rothstein makes it all 
the way from Hester Street to F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby as the un- 
derworld character Meyer Wolfsheim 
Outside New York, Jewish peddlers 
roam the South, and Jewish farmers 
plow as far away as Oregon. There are 
even Jewish cowboys of a sort. Writing 
home from Kansas, one incipient blaz- 
ing saddler complains that his gun is too 
heavy 

As Howe demonstrates with anec- 
dote and analysis, the mainstream of 
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early Jewish-American life converged in 
its institutions. The Educational Alli- 
ance, for example, fed the newcomers’ 
legendary hunger for learning with 
classes and standing-room-only lectures. 
Zero Mostel, who grew up in a small, 
overcrowded tenement apartment, re- 
calls that “the alliance gave me a new 
life—I had never seen such big rooms 
before!” 

There was no shortage of popular 
culture either. The Yiddish theater, 
which Howe shrewdly compares to Ital- 
ian opera (where the emphasis is on vir- 
tuoso performance rather than content), 
was not shy about amending Shake- 
speare. Romeo and Juliet was set in a 
Polish village, and Friar Laurence was 
recast as a Reform rabbi. The famous 
performers originating in the ghetto in- 
cluded Al Jolson, the Marx Brothers, 
George Jessel, George Burns, Eddie 
Cantor, Sophie Tucker, Fanny Brice. 

Spilled Contempt. Howe has less 
affection for such latter-day Jewish co- 
medians as Buddy Hackett, Jack E 
Leonard, Sid Caesar and Mel Brooks, 
who spatter their routines with Yiddish 
vulgarisms. Their stage bilingualism, 
Howe argues, spilled contempt on them- 
selves for being inauthentic and dis- 
dained Gentiles for rewarding them. 

Philip Roth is given a similar dress- 
ing-down for Alexander Portnoy, the 
Jew who sees his Jewishness as a trap 
preventing his development into a Fran- 
chot Tone American. “Who, born a Jew 
in the 20th century, has been so lofty in 
spirit as never to have shared this fan- 
tasy?” replies Howe. “But who, born a 
Jew in the 20th century, has been so de- 
luded as to stay with this fantasy for 
more than a few moments?” Such so- 
bering interrogations have always kept 
the American Jew leaping from the 
melting potintothe fire. &.Z. Sheppard 


Antidote to Factoids 


THE DICTIONARY OF MISINFORMATION 
by TOM BURNAM 
302 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $9.95. 


Marie Antoinette never said, “Let 
them eat cake.” 

Sherlock Holmes never said, ‘Ele- 
mentary, my dear Watson.” 

Lizzie Borden was acquitted. 

Delilah did not cut Samson's hair. 

The Emancipation Proclamation did 
not free any Slaves. 

Prohibition never forbade the drink- 
ing of liquor. 


Statements like these are usually 
made by the windbag at the end of the 
bar, the one who ends by losing the bets 
and buying the drinks. But in each of 
the above cases the loudmouth would 
be on the receiving end of the drinks. 
The Emancipation Proclamation, for 
example, applied only to the Confed- 
erate States. They were at war with the 
Union and ignored both the spirit and 
letter of the law. Delilah, according to 
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DELILAH SHEARING SAMSON 
Things we know just aren't so. 





Judges 16:19, made Samson “sleep upon 
her knees; and she called for a man and 
she caused him to shave off the seven 
locks ..."" Nothing in the 18th Amend- 
ment prohibited the consumption of li- 
quor, only its manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation. As for the cake eating, it was 
the haughty Duchess of Tuscany who 
made the remark circa 1760. 

It is time some iconoclast gave the 
lie to what Norman Mailer calls “fac- 
toids”—falsities long accepted as valid. 
The truth seeker is Tom Burnam, an 
English professor at Portland State Uni- 
versity in Oregon, and his compendium 
is the best antidote to nonsense since 
H.L. Mencken hung up his spites. “I be- 
lieve,” says Burnam in his introduction 
to The Dictionary of Misinformation, 
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“that when we fall it’s not because our 
reasoning faculties have tripped us; it’s 
because of the things we know that just 
aren't so.” 

So that we may never trip again, 
Burnam reminds us that: 

The guillotine is not French and was 
not named for its inventor. (The several- 
hundred-year-old device was merely ad- 
vocated by Dr. Joseph Guillotin, who 
opposed the prevalent methods of tor- 
ture and execution. After the Terror, 
Guillotin’s family changed its name.) 

Owls can see and hunt in the day- 
time; foxes are dumb and gorillas are 
timorous. 

The baseball was livelier in Babe 
Ruth's day than in Carlton Fisk’s. 

There is, unhappily, no such thing as 
a real aphrodisiac. (Spanish fly, the most 
notorious amatory device, in fact caus- 
es diarrhea, vomiting, great pain and 
depression.) 

The Dictionary of Misinformation is 
in the tradition of Mencken's American 
Credo, a mocking collage of secular gos- 
pel. Examples: 

The accumulation of great wealth al- 
ways brings with it great unhappiness 

One feels very humble and insignifi- 
cant when looking at the Grand Canyon. 

The ‘20s gadfly was stung in turn 
by Robert Benchley’s parody of factual 
anthologies, Did You Know That— 

Ice is really a vegetable organism 
which forms on the surface of water to pre- 
vent it from freezing solid? 

Frederick the Great once gave a walk- 
ing stick to Voltaire, which bent double 
every time he leaned his weight on it, 
which was the reason that Voltaire was 
such a cynic? 

If Burnam is more utilitarian than 
American Credo and is barely winged 
by Benchley, it is because his compen- 
dium contains more truth and less mal- 
ice than its predecessors. The Dictionary 
of Misinformation misleads only once 
—in its title. Information is all that the 
volume contains: enough to keep the 
canny reader collecting bar bets for the 
rest of the year. Stefan Kanfer 


Celtic Twilight 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND OTHER STORIES 

by SEAN O'FAOLAIN 

226 pages. Atlantic Monthly—tittle, 
Brown. $8.95. 


A fatuous young writer asks a doc- 
tor friend for material for a short story, 
something that will “out-Maupassant 
Maupassant.” The friend responds with 
an experience from his youth, a nag- 
gingly inexplicable encounter with a se- 
nior boy at an English boarding school. 
As the tale is told, the listener grows res- 
tive: the narrative is replete with hid- 
den motives, loose ends and awkward, 
tag-along sequels. “There is too much 
in it,” the writer finally declares. He can- 
not possibly turn such a shapeless bun- 
dle of facts into a proper short story. 

While he fails, Irish Author Sean 
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O’Faolain succeeds—by making the 
doctor’s story a haunting reminiscence 
His title for this exercise, How to Write 
a Short Story, is both a gentle spoof of 
the rule-ridden writer manqué and a bit 
of well-earned boasting. O’Faolain is 
one of the few remaining men of let- 
ters; in his 75 years he has been nov- 
elist, playwright, travel writer, critic, 
translator, biographer and journalist 
His earliest short story was published 
nearly 50 years ago and he has lost no af- 
fection for his first love 

Part of this remarkable endurance 
stems from a refusal to treat the short 
story as a wind sprint. Instead, O’Fao- 
lain saunters like a troubadour, chatting 
with artful casualness about the scenery 
and weather, the dwellings and garb of 
his people. Yet he is more than a local 
colorist. His art disguises artifice. He 
knows exactly how much to explain 
and when to remain silent. “Who was 
it,’ one of his characters wonders, 
“said the last missing bit of every jig- 
saw is God?” 

Drastic Love. Most of the stories 
here revolve around fussy, aging bach- 
elors. The men are, as one tart-tongued 
female claims, typically Irish victims of 
“the whole monstrous regiment of wom- 
en from Old Mother Hubbard, and Old 
Mother Goose, and Holy Mum the 
Church, down to Mother Ireland and 
your own dear departed and long-suf- 
fering Mother Machree.” Thus in Mur- 
der at Cobbler’s Hulk, a retired travel 
agent lives in fastidious loneliness near 
a remote village. A woman attacks his 
prim self-sufficiency: “No love. No 
drink. No friends. No wife. No children 
Happy man! Nothing to betray you.” 
She is proved wrong, for O'Faolain 
shows him capable of a drastic act of 
love 

Even comic characters show surpris- 
ing inner resources. In The Inside-Out- 
side Complex, a lonely antique dealer 
falls in love with the cozy scene and an 
attractive woman he observes through 
a bungalow window. He insinuates his 
wares and himself into the woman's 
dwelling and finally marries her. Grad- 
ually the view through that window to 
the world outside comes to seem irre- 
sistibly attractive. This turnabout is 
slapstick, but the problem behind it is 
not belitthed by O’Faolain. Both the 
dealer and his new wife learn something 
about the treachery of fulfilled desires 
before their struggle is over 

O’Faolain is unfailingly gentle with 
his characters. The most realistic ex- 
changes have a soft blur of Celtic twi- 
light around them. The price, of course, 
is a certain lack of intensity; the stories 
charm but they rarely rivet. That is sim- 
ply the underside of a virtue. Charm is 
never in such abundant supply that it 
can be discarded, and O’Faolain’s va- 
riety is achieved through wisdom as well 
as sympathy. “Youth should idealize,” 
he once wrote, “and dammit, so should 
old age.” The young idealist still smiles 
through these polished stories. Paul Gray 
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Dame Agatha: Queen of the Maze 


Dame Agatha Christie made more 
profit out of murder than any woman 
since Lucrezia Borgia. One estimate of 
her total earnings from more than a half- 
century of writing is $20 million. But 
the exact amount remains a mystery not 
likely to be solved even when her will is 
read. Her royalty arrangements and 
trusts would tax the brains of her two fa- 
mous detectives, M. Hercule Poirot and 
Miss Jane Marple. In addition, Agatha 
Christie had already given away mil- 
lions to her family. Her only grandson, 
Mathew Prichard, 32, was eight years 
old when she presented him with sole 
rights to The Mousetrap, the 
world’s longest-running play. 
It has grossed nearly $3 mil- 
lion since its London opening 
in 1952. Last week, before the 
play’s 9,611th performance, 
the theater lights were dimmed 
in memory of the 85-year-old 
writer, who had just died at her 
house in Wallingford 

The Christie output was 
torrential: 83 books, including 
a half-dozen romances written 
under the name Mary West- 
macott; 17 plays, nine volumes 
of short stories, and Come, Tell 
Me How You Live, in which she 
described her field explora- 
tions with her second husband, 
British Archaeologist Sir Max 
Mallowan. The number of 
printed copies of her books is 
conservatively put at 300 mil- 
lion. New Guinea cargo cult- 
ists have even venerated a pa- 
perback cover of her Evil 
Under the Sun—quite possibly 
confusing the name Christie 
with Christ 

Her own characters were 
much less exotic: doctors, law- 
yers, army officers, clergymen 
Her stalking grounds were usu- 
ally genteel English houses, 
and she rarely strayed. “I could 
never manage miners talking in pubs,” 
she once said, “because I don’t know 
what miners talk about in pubs.” Dame 
Agatha herself looked as if she had been 
raised on a good golf course, although 
her main hobbies were gardening, and 
buying and redecorating houses 

Godlike Genius. In a Christie mur- 
der mystery, neatness not only counts, 
it is everything. As the genre’s undis- 
puted queen of the maze, she laid her 
tantalizing plots so precisely and 
dropped her false leads so cunningly that 
few—if any—readers could guess the 
identity of the villain. The reader sur- 
renders to an enigma in which the foul 
act of murder seems less a sin against 
man or God than a breach of etiquette 
Yet, as W.H. Auden observed, the Brit- 
ish murder mystery, with its accent on 
clever detection rather than violence, 
seems to provide an escape back into 
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the Garden of Eden. There innocence 
and order are restored, and readers 
“may know love as love and not as the 
law.” The Great Restorer is the godlike 
genius detective. Christie’s own genius 
resided in a mind of intimidating clar- 
ity. She never allowed emotion or philo- 
sophical doubt to cloud her devious con- 
ceptions or hinder the icy logic of their 
untanglings. Born Agatha Mary Clarissa 
Miller in Torquay, she was the daugh- 
ter of a rich American and an English 
mother. Although gifted with a good 
singing voice, she abandoned a stage ca- 
reer because of her shyness. In 1914 she 


DAME AGATHA CHRISTIE (1890-1976) 
Little grey cells and apples in a hot bath. 


married a British airman, Colonel Ar- 
chibald Christie, and plunged into the 
war effort. Between volunteer nursing 
and practicing pharmacy, she wrote her 
first detective story on a dare from her 
sister. The Mysterious Affair at Styles in- 
troduced the 5-ft. 4-in. dandy and re- 
tired Belgian police officer Hercule Poi- 
rot. His egoism, eccentricities and the 
fact that for a time he had a Watsonian 
colleague called Hastings suggest that 
Christie was strongly influenced by 
Sherlock Holmes. 

Christie was a well-established writ- 


er when her controversial The Murder 


of Roger Ackroyd was published in 1926. 
Purists complained because she did what 
no detective-story writer had done be- 
fore. She revealed the killer as none 
other than the book’s narrator. Publi- 
cation of the novel coincided with an- 
other first in the author's otherwise scan- 
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dal-free life. For two weeks in December 
1926, Agatha Christie, 36, was officially 
a missing person. A frenzied nationwide 
search led to a Yorkshire hotel, where 
she was found registered as Tessa Neele, 
the name of the woman Colonel Chris- 
tie married after his divorce from Ag- 
atha two years later. Doctors said the 
disappearance was caused by amnesia 
Even so, the episode was a uniquely dev- 
ilish way of telling her husband that she 
knew about his mischief. 

Stoic Brevity. Dame Agatha re- 
called that unhappy time with stoic 
brevity: “My husband found a young 
woman.” In 1930, on a trip to the Mid- 
dle East, she found Max Mallowan, 14 
year her junior, who was excavating on 
the site of ancient Ur. “An ar- 
chaeologist is the best husband 
any woman can have,” she not- 
ed before their 25th anniver- 
sary. “The older she gets, the 
more interested he is in her.” 
In their 45-year marriage, the 
Mallowans shared an interest 
in travel and properties. Dur- 
ing one period, the couple 
owned eight houses. 

World War II found Chris- 
tie again practicing pharmacy 
and brushing up on the latest 
lethal drugs. Poison was a pre- 
ferred method of dispatching a 
victim—frequently “in quiet 
family surroundings.” She con- 
tinued to publish one or two 
novels a year, often plotting 
them in a hot bath while eat- 
ing apples. There was scarcely 
a time when her work was not 
before the public, not only on 
book jackets but in the credits 
of such stage and film works 
as Witness for the Prosecution 
and Ten Little Indians 

The last few years of Dame 
Agatha’s life saw an upsurge 
in Christiemania. Murder on 
the Orient Express, the film 
based on her novel Murder in 
the Calais Coach, was a huge 
box office success that spurred 
even further the sales of her books. Cur- 
tain, the novel in which Hercule Poirot 
predeceases his author (TIME, Sept. 15), 
is still No. 1 on US. bestseller lists, with 
over a quarter of a million copies in 
print. 

But it was the elderly, frail spinster 
Jane Marple who remained her favor- 
ite detective. Gifted with as many “lit- 
tle grey cells” as Poirot, Miss Marple 
also possesses an unpretentious village 
wisdom and homey psychological in- 
sight that make her Agatha Christie's 
alter ego. Although Poirot is gone, Mar- 
ple survives for at least a while longer 
An unpublished manuscript in which 
she too passes on is locked in the Chris- 
tie vault, along with the ultimate who- 
dunit, Dame Agatha’s autobiography 
By refusing to publish it during her life- 
time, Dame Agatha has assured herself 
one last, suspenseful hurrah. 
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Charnel Knowledge 


SEVEN BEAUTIES 
Directed and Written by LINA WERTMULLER 


Pasqualino (Giancarlo Giannini) is 
a survivor, and Lina Wertmuller’s 
smashing new movie concerns both the 
ways he stays alive and the price he pays 
Seven Beauties is a death-house come- 
dy, brutal, audacious, liberating. As pre- 
vious films like Love and Anarchy, The 
Seduction of Mimi and Swept Away dem- 
onstrate, Wertmuller takes a ringmas- 
ter’s glee in barraging an audience with 
tawdry splendors and keeping it dazzled 
She knows how to make us laugh, hard 
and long, even while we question our- 
selves for doing it. It is from the per- 





sistence of this questioning that Wert- 
muller gives us the greatest rewards. 

Seven Beauties is a knockabout 
mockery of a cherished notion: that just 
to go on drawing breath is worth any 
sacrifice, a goal beyond any scruple. This 
is certainly an idea to which Pasqual- 
ino Frafuso clings with all the fervor in 
his Neapolitan soul. Nicknamed “Seven 
Beauties,” in ironic allusion to his sev- 
en lumpish sisters, Pasqualino struts and 
flirts for all the women in Naples and 
looks for “respect” from the local don. 
He murders—albeit inadvertently—the 
man who turned his oldest sister Con- 
cettina into a whore, chops the body up 
and ships it north in three suitcases 

Plea of Insanity. Pasqualino had 
hoped to impress the don not so much 
with the crime but with his novel means 
of corpse disposal. He is undone by a fu- 
rious, hysterical Concettina (Elena 
Fiore) and brought to justice. A man of 
vocal but flexible honor, Pasqualino will 
not cop a plea of insanity until he un- 
derstands that the only alternative is the 
death penalty. With a little help from 
the don, Pasqualino draws twelve years 
in an asylum 

He moves, then, from one kind of 
madness to another. A friendly doctor 
gets him bounced from the hospital 
—where, overcome by months of teth- 
ered ardor, he tried to rape a woman pa- 
tient—and into the army. For Pasqual- 
ino, the second World War is a survival 
course which requires all his back-alley 
resources. He fakes being wounded by 
stealing the bandages from a dead sol- 
dier, thus avoiding assignment to the 
Russian front. He deserts, gets caught 
by Nazis and is imprisoned in a con- 
centration camp where dead bodies 
hang from the ceiling and litter the floor 
like parched, trampled leaves 

In this charnel house, the kind of 
madness that Pasqualino perpetrated on 
a smaller scale becomes massive. To stay 
alive, Pasqualino must summon up his 
last reserves of cunning. In one horri- 
ble, hilarious sequence, he tries to worm 
his way into the good graces of the fe- 
male camp commandant (Shirley Sto- 
ler) by making love to her. She is a 
lesbian leviathan who tolerates his at- 
tentions only because of his very des- 
peration. She uses his appetite for life 
to debase him, and he allows it. He even 
agrees to preside over the execution of 
fellow prisoners. All for survival 

The laughter in Seven Beauties has 
grim echoes, and every scene finds its 
own refraction, insane but recognizable 
The wholesale slaughter in the concen- 
tration camp becomes an awful elabo- 
ration of Pasqualino’s butchery back in 
Naples. His squirming on top of the 
commandant is a punishment and a par- 
ody of the asylum rape, as well as of the 
way Pasqualino would have women 
back home—usually by force 
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DIRECTOR LINA WERTMULLER 
A ringmaster’s glee. 


Wertmuller fashions the film so that 
even the paradoxes double back on each 
other. Pasqualino is a murderer and rap- 
ist. But he is a rogue, too, winning be- 
cause of his shabby, transparent charm 
The ferocity of his life force compels 
sympathy, but it is the persistence of that 
very force Wertmuller questions. Seven 
Beauties suggests that there are prices 
that must never be met: survival may 
not be its own justification 

Giancarlo Giannini is the storm cen- 
ter of the movie, and he acts Pasqual- 
ino with sulfurous splendor. Giannini, 
with eyes of stinging intensity, has been 
leading man for Wertmuller in all her 
movies released in America. Like her, 
Giannini knows how to work right at 
the taproot of his character. There 
has been no one quite like him since 
Mastroianni, but Giannini shows an 
even wider range, not just of roles, but 
of spirit 

Image of Horror. The movie is 
vastly ambitious, but it is also jaunty and 
diverting. There is time for an affection- 
ate send-up of Bertolucci: Giannini’s en- 
trance into a Neapolitan music hall, stu- 
pidly splendid with a cigarette holder 
and snap-brim hat, recalls The Conform- 
ist. There are some good visual puns 
the camp commandant straddling her 
office chair like a grotesque Dietrich 

Director Wertmuller invests the 
concentration-camp episodes with a 
power that reminds us how those im- 
ages of horror have been turned into fa- 
miliar clichés. One measure of Wert- 
muller’s talents is that she forges all 
these elements together so easily, prob- 
ably because she has enjoyed such a var- 
ied career. Once an assistant to Fellini, 
Lina Wertmuller, 45, has directed the- 
ater, mounted musicals, even created a 
television program of Italian pop tunes 
Traces and refinements of all those in- 
fluences are still present in her work, 
but she unites them with carefree ease, 
as if the connections were there before 
she made them. Her humor is startling 
and raucous, but always purposeful. The 
comedy complements, never contra- 
dicts, the brilliant brute force of her 
movie Jay Cocks 
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The Aspen wagon 

has everything going for it. 
Even if you never wanted a wagon...you'll 
want the Aspen wagon. That's how perfect 
it is. Its size alone will make you want to 
drive it. And once you do, the ride will 
make you want it even more. So before 
everybody gets there first, you ought to go 
down and take a look at the small wagon 
that'll probably become the biggest hit 
in America. 


The Aspen wagon 

has a special size all its own. 
Smaller than the big and bigger than the 
small, the Aspen carries only 100 pounds 
less than a full-sized wagon and over 
200 pounds more than a subcompact 
wagon. So you can move into a smaller 
wagon for economy without having to get 
tiny about it. 


The Aspen wagon has a ride 
that rivals that of a full-sized car. 

The unique Isolated Transverse Suspension 
is rubber isolated to reduce noise and 
vibration transmitted to the passenger 
compartment. This gives Aspen an 
extremely comfortable ride. And for a 
small wagon...that's unbelievable. 


“UInbelievable” 
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The Aspen wagon achieved 
EPA estimated highway mileage 
of up to 30 MPG. 


According to EPA estimated mileage 
results, the Aspen wagon got 30 MPG on 
the highway and 18 city. The coupe and 
sedan got 27 MPG eg and 18 city. All 
were equipped with a 225 Six and manual 
transmission. (Your actual mileage depends 
on driving habits, condition of your car, 

and options. In California, see your Dealer 
for mileage results.) 


The Aspen wagon offers the important 
convenience features of a luxury car. 
A long list of options includes everything 
from power seats and windows to electric 
door locks and automatic speed control. 


Here’s “The Clincher? 
“For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler 
Corporation Dealer will fix, without charge 
for parts or labor, any part of our 1976 
passenger Cars we supply (except tires) 
which proves defective 
in normal use, regardless of 
mileage.” The owner is 
responsible for maintenance 
service such as changing 
filters and wiper blades. 





The new Dodge Aspen. For a small wagon at a small price, it’s unbelievable. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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